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T needs some optimism to feel assured of this country’s future in 
the face of such manifestations as the London Dock strike. 
What is the issue which has immobilised the Thames wharves, 
imperilled thousands of tons of perishable foodstuffs, and lost the 
country, as the Prime Minister said on Wednesday, millions of dollars 
through the. hold-up of vessels for which a quick turn-round was 
essential ? The facts are not disputed. A particular team of eleven 
dockers, engaged in unloading cargoes of zinc oxide, three times 
demanded a special rate of 5s. a ton instead of 3s. 4d., on account 
of the unpleasant character of the work, and refused to continue 
when the increase was refused. These men’s earnings, incidentally, 
average well over £10 a week. Each time a viewing committee, on 
which the men are represented, declared for the lower rate. The 
fourth time they were suspended, and a special board, with a chair- 
man approved by both sides, approved the suspension but reduced 
its period. On that 20,000 men came out on strike and the whole 
of the London docks were rendered idle. 


These details are worth recalling, but the fundamental issue is 
whether agreements freely negotiated, in most respects very favour- 
able to the men, are to be observed or wantonly and irresponsibly 
violated. The one course means order in industry, the other anarchy, 
and if it is carried far enough, ruin. What undisclosed forces are 
at work can only be surmised. In the first instance the strike, 
however perverse and indefensible, hinged on a genuine industrial 
dispute. In its deplorable extension other elements may well have 
figured. The activities of a Communist section among the shop- 
stewards is not in doubt; and the results are manifest. The 
strike is entirely unofficial, The union mainly concerned, the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, has adopted an entirely 
Proper attitude. Its secretary, Mr. Arthur Deakin, took the only 
possible course in urging the men to return to work in accordance 
with their agreements, and promising to call a national delegate 
conference to consider whether any changes in the organisation and 
operation of the Dock Labour Board were called for. Whether the 


resumption of work by about a thousand men on Wednesday was 
due to that, or to the Prime Minister’s appeal, or to a return of good 
Sense to this minority cannot be determined. The statement issued 
by the Dock Labour Board makes abundantly clear, what no 
one in fact has denied, that its elaborate machinery, which has so 
makes full provision for the 


greatly improved the men’s status, 
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discussion of any dispute by committees and tribunals on which the 
men themselves are fully represented. Unfortunately there seems 
to be some lack of effective contact between the individual and the 
now gigantic Transport and General Workers’ Union. It may be that 
the resumption of work will gradually spread. Meanwhile there will 
be general approval of the Prime Miéinister’s firm statement oa 
Wednesday and of the action of the Government in sending troops 
to unload food that would otherwise have perished. The problem 
of dealing with an industry that has no compunction about holding 
the community to ransom remains. 


America’s Next President 


Rarely has it been so certain that one party convention in the 
United States will decide who the next President will be. For this 
year, unless, contrary to all belief, the Democrats can persuade 
General Eisenhower to accept their nomination, the advent of a 
Republican to the White House is inevitable. The only question 
is which Republican it will be, and that is still uncertain as these 
lines are written. The withdrawal of Senator Martin and the trans- 
ference of most or all of his Pennsylvania votes to Governor Dewey 
puts the latter in an immensely strong position ; it also incidentally 
eliminates the only candidate opposed to the Marshall Aid pro- 
gramme. But manoeuvres at a nominating convention are far too 
ingenious and complex to allow the chances of other candidates 
than Mr. Dewey to be completely discounted yet. The joint en- 
deavours of his rivals, Senator Taft and Mr. Stassen, to frustrate him 
may yet+succeed sufficiently to let in Senator Vandenberg as a com- 
promise choice. After considerable havering he is definitely being 
nominated, and the fact that he is the only candidate with whom 
Mr. Stassen would consent to run for the Vice-Presidency is im- 
portant. The two should be a strong combination. There are 
obvious reasons why this should be welcomed in Europe, but that 
naturally is not a consideration that will weigh very heavy at 
Philadelphia. But while the identity of the successful candidate 
remains in doubt, the nature of the party platform does not. It 
represents the view of the left rather than the right wing of the 
party, and lays marked stress on co-operation with and aid to the 
peoples of Western Europe. It is more accurate than ever to define 
Republicans as Americans who are not Democrats, and Democrats as 
Americans who are not Republicans. 
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The Salving of E.R.P. 


The victory of Senator Vandenberg over Mr. Taber, resulting 
in the passage of the European Recovery Programme Bill through 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives with only a 
moderate reduction of the original allocation, decides an issue vital 
to the future of this country. Owing to the general rise in prices in 
America, even the full Marshall Aid figure will be too low to close 
our dollar-gap. If the dispute between Senate and House had meant 
holding the Bill over till the next session of Congress, or even till a 
special autumn session, the effects on our economy would have been 
incalculable. Even as it is, the reduction insisted on by the House 
as the price of compromise may add to our difficulties considerably, 
though not the whole of the cut, of course—possibly very little of it— 
will fall on us. The total figure for Europe in the Foreign Aid Bill 
as originally drafted was $5,300 million for twelve months ; that was 
cut by the House to $5,055 million for 15 months; on June 16th 
the Senate voted a figure of $4,000 million for the European pro- 
gramme over a 12-month period, in addition to $1,055 million already 
allocated. That left a wide gulf to be bridged by a joint Senate- 
House Committee, and it was only after three days’ argument and 
repeated deadlocks that agreement was at last reached at the eleventh 
hour last Saturday on the Senate’s $4,000 million, with the ingenious 
proviso that, while this was for fifteen months, the period will be 
reduced to twelve months if the President declares it necessary. That 
the President, whether it be Mr. Truman or his successor, will so 
declare it is not in doubt. So the isolationists’ last stroke is thwarted. 
Their manoeuvre came near succeeding, but there is no question that 
the great majority of Americans are as strongly opposed as 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Hoffman to what the isolationists attempted. 


The Arab Camp 


The journey which King Abdullah of Transjordan is now under- 
taking to neighbouring Arab States serves to draw attention to the 
increased importance of the place which this monarch occupies in 
the councils of the Middle East. A year or two ago Transjordan 
tended to be regarded by senior States in the Arab League, such as 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq, as something of a poor relation; poor in 
wealth and population and too closely tied to Britain in policy. Now 
this is all changed. It is on the success of the Transjordan army (the 
Arab Legion) that the military hopes of the Arabs depend. So far it 
has fought well, whereas the performance of the invading armies 
of all other States has been, to put it mildly, deplorable. The present 
rulers of the Arab States, having staked their prestige on victory in 
Palestine, must realise that Transjordan is the spearhead of their 
battle and that any weakening of the Transjordan fabric is liable to 
bring the Arab League down in ruin. King Abdullah is therefore in 
a strong bargaining position, and no doubt there will be plenty of 
hard but courteous bargaining with Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
within the coming days. With Egypt he will have to determine 
which areas of occupied Palestine their countries are to administer. 
With King Ibn Saud he will have to arrange how the long-standing 
territorial feuds between the two neighbours are to be patched up. 
King Ibn Saud has never recognised Transjordan sovereignty over 
the port of Akaba, and Transjordan has never been happy at Arabian 
rule in the Wadi Sirhan. By the constitution of the Arab League, 
it is true, all member States are pledged to respect existing 
boundaries, but the old rivalries between the Hashimites and Wahabis 
can only finally be settled, if at all, by a personal meeting such as that 
now planned. In Baghdad King Abdullah had always been assured 
of a friendly reception, and any closer relations between Transjordan 
and Iraq could hardly fail to result in a complete union between the 
two countries. 


Hand Over in Delhi 


On Monday Lord Mountbatten left New Delhi and a few hours 
later Mr. Chakravarti Rajagopalachari was sworn in as Governor- 
General in the Durbar Hall. He referred to his predecessor’s achieve- 
ments during his term of office as “a marvellous instance of detach- 
ment, devotion and energy,” and there is no doubt that the last 
Englishman to be Viceroy of India brings home with him the good 
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wishes and the gratitude of a nation whose interests he Served 

a crucial phase of her development. To supervise the liquidation g 
an Empire is a task no less uncongenia] than delicate, but Loni 
Mountbatten’s vigorous yet sympathetic handling of Indian affain 
during the somewhat brusque transition to independence did Much » 
contain the disruptive forces which the hand-over was bound to ky 
loose. He persisted to the last in the attempt to effect a settlemg 
between India and Hyderabad, acting, of course, as Governor-Geney 
of India and not as representing the British Government in any Shay 
or form. He has deserved well of the State, and it will be surprisip 
if fresh duties, of a wider scope than the Navy can offer, are m 
found for so indefatigable a public servant. Meanwhile the py 
Governor-General, whose past career has given impressive Prodi 
of his integrity and good sense, takes over a series of problems who, 
urgency he is the last man to underestimate. Everyone will wish hz 
the best of fortune in his arduous task. 


The Agreement With Eire 


Tlie fact of the conclusion of the rew trade agreement with Fir 
and the manifestly cordial spirit in which the negotiations wep 
conducted by both sides, is at least as valuable as the contents of ty 
agreement itself. Any suggestion that Mr. Costello’s Governmey 
would be less easy in its relations with Whitehall than its predecesyy 
are decisively dispelled. There may be difficult questions to seth 
between the two countries yet, but they will be much more tractabk 
in the atmosphere of good will which this week’s friendly contac 
have created. The agreement concluded is clearly beneficial to both 
countries. Neither was seeking favours and both have gained syb. 
stantial advantages. Eire finds in it a means of reducing her formid 
able adverse balance, Great Britain gets more beef, for which Eire » 
her side gets a better price than before. We also get more egp 
and poultry, bacon and butter, all of which will be welcome, anj 
we agree to admit various Eire goods, not at present considerable i 
volume, for which the Eire Government desires to develop a marke, 
notably tweeds and homespuns. This is a good beginning, ai 
further arrangements of mutual benefit are likely to flow from it 
Relations between Great Britain and Eire are in good hand- 
Mr. Philip Noel-Baker’s on this side and Mr. Sean MacBride’s 
that. Some contribution, too, can and should be made to tk 
development of a friendly understanding by the increasing numbe 
of English, who, like the Prime Minister, are taking advantage ¢ 
the varied holiday attractions which Eire can offer. 


Hollywood and British Films 


Hollywood’s swift reaction against the 45 per cent. quota figure 
for British feature films announced last week by the President of th 
Board of Trade seems completely unreasonable. This figure was 
fixed according to the provisions of the Cinematograph Films Ac 
(1948), which was duly and legally passed by both Houses ; yet Mz 
Eric Johnston, President of the Motion Picture Association @ 
America, protests that the Order in question is, in effect, a violation 
of the recent Films Pact between Britain and America. The origin 
negotiations with America, it must be recalled, were not betwea 
two Governments, but between our own Government on one hand 
and, on the other, the M.P.A.A., a powerful American tak 
organisation representing the point of view of American fim 
producers who have long relied on the British market for a lucrative 
profit-margin and resent deeply any threat to it. British produces 
naturally seek the highest possible quota consonant with the British 
film-making potential, and it must be assumed that they thik 
themselves capable of producing the specified 45 per cent. Goven- 
ment policy is concerned with two opposing factors—the encourage 
ment of domestic film production on one hand, and, on the other, 
the problem of ensuring a sufficient supply of films for the 4,500 odd 
cinemas of this country. That means, in fact, some conflict between 
a Government short of dollars and a very powerful national industry 
which is reluctant to relinquish a long-established world-monopoly. 
Against such a background the M.P.A.A.’s desire to interfere in th 
legislation of another country may be a little more intelligible, but 
it is quite inadmissible that the quota of British films should t& 
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fixed by anyone but the British Government, though the M.P.A.A. 
might well bear in mind that, dollars or no dollars, our Parliament, 
and all that goes with it, is still our own. The film business is the 
United States’ third or fourth largest industry, and to that extent a 
matter of some concern to the State Department. But this particular 
question is not the State Department’s business at all. 


Children’s Leisure 


Out of School, a repert by the Central Advisory Council for Educa- 
tion (England) dealing with the leisure activities of children from 
five to fifteen, contains much that is a commonplace to educa- 
tionists. It has long been accepted that play is not merely play, 
but a means of developing skills and interests ; that a child should 
have space and equipment for his amusements. It is, however, often 
forgotten that comparatively few homes in Britain provide anything 
like favourable conditions for children’s leisure. There is insufficient 
space. Parents are ignorant. Even security, that fundamental need 
of home-life, may be lacking. The Central Council, while insisting 
that “the responsibility of parents . . . cannot be over-emphasised,” 
sees only one remedy for a very bad situation—outside opportunities. 
It urges the Minister of Education to suggest action to Local Authori- 
ties. Each Local Education Authority, it recommends, should set 
up a sub-committee to make a survey of the area and plan further 
facilities, such as libraries, playing fields and swimming baths. Equip- 
ment satisfying a variety of interests should be provided, and the 
Minister should make grants to voluntary bodies which provide out- 
of-school activities. The Arts Council and other organisations should 
be brought in to provide concerts, plays and exhibitions for children. 
Parents, too, should be catered for ; there should be courses, demon- 
strations and film-shows dealing with the development of children. 
There should be paid and voluntary helpers, full-time and part-time, 
all the paid workers trained. ‘The objections to these proposals are 
the objections that can be raised at present to any new social pro- 
gramme ; money, staff and buildings are lacking. But with the low 
standard of so much housing—a low standard which is bound to 
continue for a long time—such a scheme is obviously desirable, as the 
many voluntary organisations already doing this kind of work piece- 
meal witness. The sooner Local Authorities take even first steps 
the better. 


Bishops in Conference 


The opening of the seventh Lambeth Conference next week is an 
event of much more than merely ecclesiastical importance. The 
Anglican Cemmun‘cn has spread to the ends of the earth, and from 
every continent bishops will be bringing to the conference the fruits 
of their diverse experience <nd seeking help and inspiration in the 
solution of their diverse problems. Every factor conspires to make 
this the most important of the series since the first meeting was 
held in 1867. One question must inevitably bulk large —the exten- 
sion of that union with other churches which already~ exists to a 
notable extent in spir.t and has in one important area taken visible 
shape in the United Church of South India. Nor can the bishops 
conceivably ignore the challenge of a Communism which, by what- 
ever means, is in many lands gaining adherents on a scale the 
Christian Church has in recent years never rivalled. On that subject 
the Archbishop of York made some pertinent and impressive com- 
ments in his address to the York Diocesan Conference on Tuesday. 
Speaking of “a form of Communism which was propagated with 
religious fervour ” he pointed to the Christian faith as alone capable 
of producing the dynamic force which could resist the assault cn a 
Christian and democratic society. That is true. It is equally true 
that the Christian faith is not finding followers numerous enough 
Or earnest enough to make the resistance effective. That is the 
problem on which the bishops in conference must concentrate their 
attention. Their powers are limited. They cannot legislate for any 
of the autonomous churches represented, nor is this any matter for 
legislation. But at least they may be able to lead and inspire. The 
Encycli¢tal Letter in which the conclusions of the conference wiil be 
summed up should equal or transcend in importance the historic 
Lambeth Encyclical of 1920 on union. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HERE was a pre-war atmosphere about Parliament this week, 
and it is an atmosphere which will recur. Except for the rejected 
Amendment to the Parliament Act, which will be returned from the 
Lords this session, there is little left to discuss between now and the’ 
end of July which will force Members to cancel their engagements 
in order to be in the Chamber, and even for the remainder of this 
Parliament’s life the business will be mainly tidying up. There is 
the Steel Bill, there are rumours of an amended Rent Restriction 
Act, and, most tantalising of all to those who love general debates, 
of a private member’s Bill to abolish blood sports. Were it not for 
the balance of payments, Members might be forgiven for imagining: 
that post-war life was returning to normal. 
7 * * * 


For the report stage of the Finance Bill the Treasury team went; 
into bat for the second time within a month on a wicket of which they| 
should have known all the intricacies. The Chancellor opened the! 
innings confidently enough during questions with a series of negative} 
replies each shorter and more biting than the last. When Mr.' 
Osborne asked him if he was aware that he had given him a similar. 
reply the previous week, Sir Stafford remarked that he was glad that; 
the hon. Member had marked his consistency. Mr. Crosthwaite 
Eyre delivered a full over of supplementaries, ending with one in 
which he asked why, in the agreement with the Argentine, Sir Stafford 
had used the word “forthwith” when he meant “ subsequently." 
Sir Stafford, crushingly: “ Forthwith means immediately following.” 
Mr. William Shepherd got a mollifying “ I am afraid I cannot say,” 
but Sir John Mellor and Mr. Boyd Carpenter received such curt 
“No, sirs” that Mr. De La Bere was provoked into one of his out- 
bursts and shouted furiously, “Why not ?” 
* * * * 

Yet even with this Jardine-like lead Sir Stafford’s team were little 
more convincing than in the committee stage. Mr. Jay was a little 
impatient of having to explain things which he had explained before, 
and Sir Frank Soskice was so anxious to be conciliatory that he 
almost ran himself out with his own words. Mr. Stanley sarcastically 
remarked that he could not clothe his questions in verbiage suffi- 
ciently obscure for the learned gentleman to understand. The truth 
is, of course, that by report stage there are hardly any concessions a 
Chancellor is prepared to make, and whereas his critics can continue 
to refine their arguments, his supporters find it more and more 
difficult to say No in a convincing way. 

* a * * 

On Wednesday the House brightened up with the prospect of’ 
Mr. Churchill in a buccaneering mood moving his amendment to the 
third reading of the Representation of the People Act. As with the 
Finance Bill, the arguments had already been gone over ad nauseam, 
and once again many Government supporters, though firm in regard 
to the Bill as a whole, were unhappy at the attitude the Government 
had taken up over certain clauses. Mr. Churchill soon absolved! 
them from the necessity of re-stating their arguments. Out to enjoy 
himself, he began with a burlesque of Mr. Chuter Ede, and went on! 
to make his usual fun of Socialism in general. How little store he! 
set by the speech was shown by the unusual fact that he frequently, 
got his sentences in the wrong order and had to go back to amend 
them. But he made Members laugh. Mr. Chuter Ede was depicted as 
a man who had been shocked by the original suggestion to alter the 
Boundary Commission’s proposals, and had resisted “on grounds of 
conscience” as long as he could, which meant until the pressure 
from his party was too strong. He finished by advising him to leave 
such an uncomfortable post and go back to private life, where “ until 
recently ” he had been known as quite a decent sort of fellow. 

When he tried to be serious Mr. Churchill overplayed his hand. 
In one sentence he accused the Government of being party to a 
“ cheat ” and of jerrymandering constituencies, and in the next showed 
how fairly the “ cheat ” would work because, if there was a swing in 
the next Election, the “Government and all its chicaneries would 
be swept out of power.” The Government will not be sorry to see 
the last of this Bill, but they need not fear that it will do them, 
the harm in the country that Mr. Churchill prophesied. A. M. C. 
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ESPITE the fact that Russian reactions in Berlin are accen- 
tuating the already grave difficulties of unified economic 
control there, it will not be an easy matter for later events to wipe 
out altogether the unmistakable evidence of relief and encourage- 
ment contained in the first news from Germany on the effect 
of the reform of the currency of the Western zones. A really 
violent manifestation of Russian displeasure, or a failure of the 
Western Powers to follow up this basic reform with a complete 
overhaul of the economic and fiscal structure of Western Germany, 
could do much to offset the first good results, but they could not 
destroy them entirely. New and adverse political reactions to a 
measure which accentuates the economic division of Germany 
would undoubtedly bring relations between Russia and the West 
nearer to breaking point. The disturbance grows in Berlin, the 
dangerous implications of the attempt to keep two currencies cir- 
culating in separate compartments are becoming plainer, and the 
possibility of serious trouble is real. But these reactions are within 
the deliberate control of the parties concerned. The Western 
initiative, despite the unending Russian assertions to the contrary, 
was undertaken in the cause of stability and the ultimate integration 
of the German economy. The invitation to the Russians te come 
in, repeated yet again by General Robertson this week, is per- 
fectly sincere. The Western allies offer to co-operate in a four- 
Power arrangement was pressed repeatedly. If the Russians choose 
to reject it then the blame is theirs alone, and that blame is doubly 
black in that they know as well as anyone that allied economic 
reforms have done much good in Western Germany. That fact is 
so clear that the Russians had hastily to announce a similar reform 
in Eastern Germany. 

There is nothing intangible or superficial in the good results 
which have already appeared in Western Germany. The very 
foundations of an efficient economy are restored by the substitu- 
tion of money for barter ; by the release of labour from the primitive 
task of foraging for food and its application to production ; 
by the blow dealt at the black market ; and by the reduction of 
the overburdened and imperfect rationing machinery. All these 
things could hardly fail to promote an upward movement in pro- 
duction, retarded at first by a thousand petty adjustments, but 
steadily asserting itself as time goes on. Nor is it possible to ignore 
the psychological effects on Germans of the rapid removal of the 
ramshackle apparatus of irregular distribution which has made 
their lives miserable for years. There has been a tendency to 
forget that this system—or rather want of system—which has 
proved such an irritation and expense to the occupying Powers 
has been most cordially hated by every honest German. Now its 
end is in sight, and there is at least a reasonable guarantee that, 
however hard the work and however small the pay, it is useful 
labour which will get the reward and not mere agility in breaking 
regulations and avoiding retribution. In these days of the glorifi- 
cation of controls and regulations, there is something heartening 
in the spectacle of the classical economic forces getting a chance 
to show what they can do. An example is being given which the 
Russians in Berlin can only avoid by means of deliberate prevarica- 
tion and abuse. 

At the same time nobody, and least of all the Germans them- 
selves, will feel inclined to keep silent about the injustices and 
crudities of the changes taking place in the West. All the known 
difficulties of the sudden puncturing of inflation will arise. 
Those who have been clever enough to turn their old paper marks 
into solid property—and by no means all of them will be deserving 
citizens—will suffer least. Some attempt will have to be made to 
sort out the sheep from the goats among them. At the other end 
of the scale pensioners, refugees, salaried officials and others who 
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depend on a fixed money income are liable to find themselyy 
at least at first, in considerable distress. Large-scale measures wi | be 
have to be taken to relieve them, and, in a country as pover. 
stricken as Germany, those measures are bound to fall far sho, 
of perfection. For a few days there has had to be a sharp wag 
on all attempts to unload the old Reichsmarks, in Eastern Germay 
or elsewhere, for goods. All this will put a new strain both q 
the occupying authorities and on the existing German agencis 
of government. But the fact remains that all these are less fund, 
mental matters than the evils of the old inflationary economiy, ay 
less tangible than the benefits of the new reform. 

The only really fundamental bad results of the change are foun, 
of course, when the survey is widened from Western Germany 
Germany as a whole or narrowed to single trouble centre ¢ | on 
Berlin. Even there they are not entirely an automatic resy 
of the introduction of a new currency, but depend to a majg | the 
degree on the deliberate policy of the Powers concerned, an 
Russia in particular. And it is too early yet to say just hop 
bad they will be. But the fact remains that the institution of tw 
separate currencies, one for the Eastern zone and one for th 
West, does of itself thicken the line which already effectivdy 
divides the two parts. There is no doubt whatever about the ide 
It is a single, stable currency, circulating freely in all parts ¢ | Mr 
Germany. In all the arguments which are already raging, and ar | the 
likely to go on, about the details of Russian and Western financig 
policy, that ideal must not for one moment be forgotten. Whz 
is More, it is not by its nature a political problem. Communisy 
and non-Communists could agree about it. There is every reasm 
to believe that when the Russians say they want a single curreny 
they mean it. But the fact remains that they have shown m 
genuine and unreserved desire to co-operate in the past fer 
months, and they have rejected every overture, however concilz 
tory, since then. In other words, the Russians have once aguas 
subordinated the economic welfare of the German people tw: the 
purely political policy. 

There is no doubt about the balance of right and wrong in this 
matter. The currency reform in Western Germany was in itsef 
good. The immediate adoption of a similar reform in Eastem 
Germany was not only a protective measure, but a recognition 
—willing or unwilling—of that good. The institution of tm 
separate currencies in a single country is in itself bad—especially 
when in one case it means two currencies in the single city d 
Berlin. But the boorish and peremptory demand that the Russias 
alone should provide a currency for Berlin was the really co 
clusive demonstration that the real origin of the trouble is i 
the East and not in the West. That fact must be plainly pub 
lished as such to the whole world. The truth must be head 
above the continuous blaring of Communist propaganda lest it } be 
be drowned in the ultimate “spontaneous” uproar which thy 
invariably turn on when the pretence that their actions are just- 
fied can no longer be sustained by misrepresentation and abuse. I 
was the Russians who divided Germany by every single act of ther 
policy from Yalta onwards, and it is the Russians who are a}; 
trying to remove the last symbol of a common allied victory ail 
a unified Germany—the joint allied occupation of the city d 
Berlin. The currency quarrel is only the chosen excuse for’ 
move which has been carefully prepared over a series of years, fits 
by the casual insertion in agreements with the allies of claus 
which would later have nuisance value and after that by bureat- 
cratic obstruction and sheer physical interference with lawful trafic. 

However this matter ends, the right must be made known and Da 
the wrong must be plainly branded. And provided panic can b 
prevented among the German population it may still be demotf .,, 
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strated in Western Germany that it is the Western Powers that 
possess the economic power and the political philosophy which 
can alone ensure prosperity and freedom. There is still much to 
be done and the events of the past few days only emphasise the 
need to do it quickly. Currency reform is not enough in itself. 
The taxation changes which the Germans unsuccessfully postulated 
as a prior condition of their co-operation in currency reform have 
nothing against them in substance and should be completed as 
soon as possible. Freer international exchanges, to facilitate the 
flow of trade to and from Western Germany should follow as 
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closely as may be on the heels of the internal stabilisation. The 
integration of Germany into the Marshall Plan and into the 
growing structure of Western Union must be pressed ahead as 
quickly as is compatible with the standing requirement that there 
must be no military revival. The more quickly progress is made, 
the sooner will prosperity emerge, and the stronger will be the 
Western case when the time comes once again to try to strike a 
realistic bargain with the Russians, and ultimately to prove to 
them that the only hope for the future lies in peace and genuine 
co-operation. 


JUNE 25, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE House of Commons, which sees Mr. Churchill in varying 
T aspects, saw and heard him at the top of his form in the debate 
on the Third Reading of the Representation of the People Bill on 
Wednesday. His speech might be described as rollicking, but for 
the solidity of its argument and the cogency of its logic. His obiter 
dicta drew roars of laughter from the Labour benches as well as his 
own. Of Mr. Morrison’s conscience: “it reminded him of those 
road vehicles which bore a warning ‘ No load above five tons’” ; of 
Mr. Ede’s conscience: “ Oscar Wilde once said he could resist every- 
thing except temptation” ; of the Scottish Universities by-election: 
“Out of five candidates all but one lost their deposits ; the indepen- 
dent (pause) was Dr. Joad” (a voice: He lost his ticket, too); of 
Mr. Dalton: “there are some persons who welcome his return to 
the Treasury Bench—to overstate the case”; of the Secretary for 
Scotland: “I observe that the right hon. gentleman is not in his 
place ; no doubt special precautions were taken to keep him away.” 
With it all Mr. Churchill argued convincingly and unanswerably 
that the recommendations of the Speaker’s Conference, on the 
retention of university seats as on all other matters, were in honour 
binding on the Government and that they had been departed from 
only as a mean and shabby party manoeuvre. The pledge which the 
leader of the Opposition gave that if and when the Conservatives are 
restored to power they will immediately restore the university seats 
will undoubtedly decide the votes of many thousands of graduates at 
the next election. That may well lose the Government more seats 
than the twelve they are abolishing. 

* x * 7 

In referring last week to the vicissitudes of various Bristol evening 
papers I inadvertently spoke of Lord Northcliffe founding the 
Evening World in 1929. I should, of course, have written the 
Northcliffe organisation (then headed by the first Lord Rothermere). 
Lord Northcliffe himself died in 1922. In that connection, 
I am very glad that Mr. Aneurin Bevan has been invited to 
give evidence before the Royal Commission on the Press. He had 
some severe strictures to pass at the Scarborough Conference on 
what he termed the prostituted Press of this country, and he can 
obviously help the Commission a good deal by giving chapter and 
verse for his criticisms. Having voted in favour of the appointment 
of the Commission (on one of the few free votes in this Parliament), 
he will naturally be anxious to give the Commission all the help 
he can. His evidence, when it is published, will be read with great 
interest. 

* * + * 

Speech Day season is just now in full swing, and I am left 
doubtful whether the greater sum of human suffering is concentrated 
in the unhappy person who has to hand out prizes and thereafter 
talk, or distributed over several hundred boys (or girls) and 
parents. Such things, no doubt, must be. It is good for boys who 
have deserved reward to be visibly rewarded. It is useful for head- 
masters to be able to read reports designed to satisfy parents that 
they are getting their money’s worth, whether it happens to be their 
own money or the State’s. And I suppose now and then some 
speaker does say something which some boy may remember for a 
week or two. But writing from some experience I regard Speech 
Day speaking as about the toughest speaking job there is. The 
audience deserves so much—that particular audience—and it is so 
easy to give them so little. Trite moralising is simple—and for such 


occasions completely fatal. However, there are various techniques 
which help a little. A Bishop of my acquaintance tells me he always 
tries to get a laugh (so do we all, for that matter). A Minister who 
has to do a good deal of this kind of thing has evolved a technique 
of his own, which I respect but do not copy. As for myself, I have 
an opening gambit of some merit which meets with fair success. To 
indicate its nature would, of course, ruin it for future use. As it is, 
there is good service to be got out of it if employed with a judicious 
regard to geography, for example, in Kent and Cumberland, or Devon 
and Durham. Even so, it will wear thin in the end. 
* 7 7 * 

The descent of the 500 West Indian workers on Great Britain 
raises problems that will become acute if the example of the 
pioneers is widely followed. There is a lot to be said for the immi- 
grants. They appear to be men of a good type, who are, in the one- 
time classic phrase, “ genuinely seeking work,” which they have sought 
in vain, in some cases for years, in their own country. They have 
heard of a shortage of labour here, and seen Poles and European 
Voluntary Workers taking advantage of it. Why should not they, 
British citizens who were wanted in many capacities during the war, 
have their share of any engagements going? ‘There is only one 
answer to that. But housing accommodation is still desperately short, 
and the only work that offers very rarely tallies geographically with 
the only house, or bit of a house, available. Various Government 
offices, particularly the Ministry of Labour, seem to be handling the 
Situation sympathetically, but there are bound to be difficulties— 
possibly with the trade unions, possibly with housewives prejudiced 
against West Indian lodgers. They can probably be surmounted so 
far as the 500 are concerned. If the 500 became 5,000 it would be a 
very different matter. The remedy, of course, lies in improving 
somehow the shocking conditions at the other end. Meanwhile no one 
can prevent British citizens from travelling here at their own charges 
and staying here if they so desire. 

* 7 « * 


Every motorist will welcome the recommendation of the Minister 
of Transport’s Ferries Committee that of the 44 vehicular ferries 
now in use in Britain the 39 which levy tolls should in future be 
free. The proposal is strictly logical. A ferry takes the place of a 
bridge or a tunnel, and to construct either of these would cost much 
more than the sum needed to acquire the ferry rights. In some 
cases, as between North and South Shields, a tunnel is projected, 
and when built it will no doubt be free ; meanwhile, it is fair to make 
the ferry free too. The improvements suggested at Queensferry, 
by the Forth Bridge, and at Torpoint, where all traffic from South 
Devon to Cornwall must cross the Tamar, will be of peculiar value. 
Mr. Barnes should give all this the highest priority he can. 


* * * * 


It is useful to have it established in the Courts, as it was in a 
case heard before Mr. Justice Pritchard on Tuesday, that it is no libel 
to call a man a Fascist. But in fact the judgement does not carry 
us very far, for it was clearly established in this particular case that 
the plaintiff admitted that he had been a member of the British 
Union of Fascists, and that he had no objection to being called a 
Fascist “in the true sense.” But whether it would be safe to call 
Sir Waldron Smithers, for example, a Fascist seems as doubtful as 
whether it would be safe to call him a Communist. JANUS. 
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STEEL AND POLITICS the air which has been going on in the past three years has becon, 
urgent. To the advocates of steel nationalisation, who have had jp st 
By WALTER TAPLIN go on talking for so long without any notion of what they we S 
talking about, Professor Cole’s contribution is water in the deg I 
F the iron and si > to be nationalised tomorrow There jis little doubt that it will be swallowed with eagerness yj] 7 


it would be a case of the | ing the dumb. Even the 
pretence that the Government sees clearly where it is going 
cannot be sustained. But at the same time neither the Opposition, 
nor the mass of middle voters who put the Government into power 
in 1945, nor those members of the Labour Party who suspect that 
steel nationalisation would be a false step, have yet produced a 
fully articulate protest. There is a strong chance that steel will 
be the central issue of the next General Election, and there is a 
practical certainty, on the present showing, that it will be fought, 
not in terms of verified facts and technical possibilities, but in an 
appalling fog of meaningless slogans and pseudo-statistical guff. 
In any case the nationalisation of an undefined part of a highly 
complex and rather reticent industry is not a subject which lends 
itself readily to simplified (or over-simplified) treatment for the 
purposes of General Elections. But the attempt to state clearly the 
arguments for and against has not even begun. The whole history 
of the Government’s policy is simply that of the rationalisation, 
in purely political terms, of a rash clause in the Labour Party’s 
programme. Even at this late hour there is still no Bill, no factual 
statement of intentions, no published set of proposals. And on the 
Opposition side there is little more than a generalised political attack 
on nationalisation, and a constant repetition of the single fact that 
the steel industry is now breaking all production records and that it 
would be foolish to interfere with it. Let there be no mistake about 
it, this argument is a good one. In a reasonable world it might 
well be conclusive. But it would be a gross error to give the im- 
pression that the case against steel nationalisation consists solely of 
this one fact. And in any case there is nothing conspicuously reason- 
able about the determination of part of the Labour Party to puncture 
the national economy with a (nationalised) steel nail. 

A straightforward search for the facts of the development of the 
Government’s policy on iron and steel, however objectively and even 
charitably carried out, yields nothing reassuring. The statement 
that the industry was on the list for nationalisation appeared in the 
party’s programme in 1945. The statement by Mr. Wilmot, then 
Minister of Supply, that the Government intended to introduce “a 
large measure of public ownership” into the industry was made in 
April, 1946, suddenly and with no explanation whatever. It was 
suspected at the time, and it has not been disproved since, that 
Mr. Wilmot’s statement was not expanded simply because there was 
nothing more to say. The policy had no content of fact. That had 
to be collected later. It was made clearer still in a two-day debate 
on steel in May, 1946, that the process of drawing up a scheme of 
technical proposals and possibilities had not gone far. Either the 
Government did not know what it wanted to do, or it had suppressed 
some very important facts and has gone on suppressing them for 
more than two years. And to this very day there has been no state- 
ment of its precise intentions. The industry’s own development plan, 
which is perfectly precise and detailed, was submitted to the Govern- 
ment in December, 1945, and published, without comment, as a 
White Paper in May, 1946. Since the Iron and Steel Board, 
appointed by the Government, has the duty of promoting the plan, 
it must be presumed that the plan has official approval. Those are all 
the facts on a question whose ‘technical and economic aspects are 
all-important. Beyond them there is nothing but political vapour. 

It has been left to private enterprise to produce the best—in fact 
the only—detailed argument for the nationalisation of steel. Professor 
G. D. H. Cole has written a pamphlet* in which he sets out, with 
a number of statistics, the arguments as he sees them. He makes 
it clear that he has no direct knowledge of the Government’s pro- 
posals, but that has not prevented one commentator already from 
assuming that this pamphlet represents the official policy. Such 
eagerness to grasp at it is indeed excusable. The need of Socialists 
for some factual statement to support the process of argument in 








* Why Nationalise Steel? Published by the New Statesman and 
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reappear with rapidity in everyday political argument. It is the, 
fore essential that it should be recognised for what it is. 

It is a political pamphlet. The emphasis is on the word politica | 4, 
Bu: the emphasis of public demand for truth is elsewhere, on jp di 
facts and possibilities of the stee! industry. Facts will be found) 
this pamphlet, but they are subordinated throughout to a politig 
doctrine. The Socialist arguments that the industry’s histo, L 
is one of restriction, that the capital development which is ny th 
required must be undertaken by the Government alone, and that ste d: 
is the key to full contro] of capitalism, are set out clearly. But qj : 
this is old ground. The need is for facts. All that is provided 
a set of statistics carefully directed to proving that the industry; 
development plan for a production of 16 million ingot toy 
by 1953 is inadequate and part of the old restrictive policy. Up 
to the point where Professor Cole begins to produce a positiy 
policy of his own it all reads very smoothly. But at that point j I 
is as if a respected advocate, making a good job of a bad 
suddenly doffed his wig, assumed a false nose, and launched ino | G 
a comic song. P 

Professor Cole sets his target for the British steel industry g 
26 million tons. The process whereby this figure is reached has a poetic 
simplicity. The rate of increase in production between 1927 and 1977 
is simply projected to the year 1947, which gives the neat round 
figure of 20 million tons. (Total supplies last year for home anj 
export were 14.6 million tons.) So much for home demand. Thente} Ir 
required increase of. 75 per cent. in exports is doubled for iron anj h 
steel, giving a requirement of 6 million tons. The two are then added, di 
to give a total production target of 26 million tons. It is all vey | se 
simple. And it is the sort of thing which gets statistics a bad nm | G 
The fact that, 1927 being a very bad year and 1937 a very god ¥ 
one, the rate of increase between the two is misleading, is know, | G 
but ignored. The fact that the 75 per cent. increase in exports wa of 
something thought up by somebody in the Board of Trade, becam at 
Government policy by accident, and has nothing whatever to do with 0 
a practical assessment of possibilities may not be known, but js Ww 
certainly ignored. But these are minor points compared with tk 01 
implications of the production figure of 26 million tons. Dos Ww 
Professor Cole realise that such a production would require nearly 01 
50 million tons of ore against a present consumption (obtained wi 
difficulty) of a littke more than 20 million? Does he realise that it 
would require an increase in the supply of coal of at least 30 million 
tons at a time when an attempt to get an increase of 14 million a yer 
(for all purposes, not steel alone) seems too much to expect? Dow 
he realise that his plan involves a further capital expenditure of a 
least £500 million at a time when capital expenditure is being cu 
down, and that that allows nothing whatever for converting inw 
finished products the 10 million extra tons of ingots which he would 
turn out? He admits that his target may seem impossible nov, 
But he wants to have it some day. That is an aim with whid 
everybody could agree, including the British steel industry. Bu 
the industry’s 16 million tons is a planned production, arrived 2 
realistically and to be produced at known places by known methods 
Professor Cole’s 26 million tons is a muddled dream, and we do mt 
want any more of those now. The duty of any responsible publicists 
to give the public facts on which to base their decision at the election. 


It is not the sole purpose of this article to discredit Professr 
Cole’s pamphlet. If it were, then it would be necessary to deal in 
detail with the collection of half-truths, distortions of fact, and fals 
arguments with which he mixes his curious figures—a_ strange 
collection for a writer whose reputation for honesty is high. My 
purpose is to emphasise the need for a sober and responsible approach 
to a vital problem. That approach can only be properly supported 
by honestly compiled and freely available information. In this matter 
the industry itself has a bad reputation to live down. The cuts 
of the British steel industry before the war was secrecy. Since the 
war there have been marked changes in this respect, but there # 
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still something of the old taciturnity in the attitude of the Iron and 
Steel Federation to nationalisation and to further development after 
1953. It has, of course, the valid excuse that any free expression of 
opinion here at once draws down Government censure. And the fact 
is that the chief culprit on the score of secrecy is now the Government 
itself. The development plan was accepted, after five months of 
delay, without a word of explanation. The nationalisation Bill is 
being concocted in silence long after the excuse that the Cabinet 
did not know what to put in it has been removed. The whole public, 
including the Government’s own supporters, is in the dark. The 
one question which may decide the fate of the Government, of the 
Labour Party, and of the whole British economy—to say nothing of 
the upset which it could cause in the world at large—is being 
dammed up until it can only erupt in a spate of political verbiage. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


By HAROLD M. ABRAHAMS 


ORTY years ago, on the evening of the famous “ Dorando” 
Marathon race, at an official banquet given by His Maijesty’s 
Government to the officials at the 1908 Olympic Games, Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, founder of the modern Olympic Games spoke 
these words: 
“L’important dans la vie ce n’est point le triomphe mais le 
combat ; l’essentiel ce n’est pas d’avoir vaincu mais de s’étre bien 


battu. Répandre ces préceptes c’est préparer une humanité plus 
vaillante, plus forte—pourtant plus scrupuleuse et plus généreuse.” 


In five weeks’ time the fourteenth modern Olympic Games will 
have opened in London, and representatives from nearly sixty 
different countries will have assembled in England to take part in 
seventeen different sports. When on Saturday, August 14th, the 
Games are over, how shall we look back on this first post-World- 
War-II Olympic meeting ? Will it have been “just another Olympic 
Games,” in the recalling of which people will remember only some 
of the “incidents” which are inevitable—only the disappointments 
at the lack of success of this or that athlete, that or this country ? 
Or will it have contributed sOmething of benefit to mankind as a 
whole ? The answer lies with those who take part as competitors 
or officials, with those who watch and, most of all, with those 
whose responsibility it is to chronicle events, whether in the Press 
or over the air. 


If we attempt to judge the value of the Olympic Games from 
an impossible standard of perfection, we shall have no difficulty 
in satisfying ourselves that they are far from perfect, for the very 
simple reason that they afford an occasion for strenuous contact 
between human beings, who just because they happen to be human 
beings are very far from perfect. An assessment of the Olympic 
Games, whether they are a good or. a bad thing (or merely a 
combination of both), depends upon the criterion by which you seek 
to judge them. They afford an opportunity either for human 
co-operation or for human discord. Of themselves they are neither 
intrinsically good nor bad ; they are just what we make them. 


Almost certainly there will be some deficiencies of organisation 
which, balanced against the tremendous task (even in normal times), 
will in fact be infinitesimal ; there will be occasions when there 
are erroneous decisions ; in what sphere of human activity is judge- 
ment infallible? There will be, perhaps, some competitors who 
in an over-zealous desire to win may display lack of self-control, 
but—and this is the really important thing—well over ninety per 
cent. of the 3,000 or more competitors will show exemplary sports- 
manship. The Olympic Games are not perfect and they never will 
be, but they can make a real contribution towards better human 
relationships. I should be the first to recognise that the modern 
trend of intensive specialisation contains dangers and problems ; but 
it is much wiser to acknowledge and solve these than to condemn 
or ignore them. How can we, with such a prize at stake, still retain 
our sense ot proportion? How can we strive to win without 
minding too much when we lose? If we solve that problem we 
gain all that is best in international competition, 
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The Olympic Games were revived at Athens in 1896; at that 
first meeting some three hundred competitors from twelve countries 
took part. Forty years later, at Berlin, when the contests had 
increased from forty to one hundred and forty, there were more 
than four thousand competitors from fifty countries. In England 
next month there will be about the same number of competitions 
as at Berlin, but though more countries are to be represented, I 
do not anticipate so many competitors, because there will be neither 
Germans nor Japanese, and economic conditions in the world will 
make for much smaller teams. The revival of the Games in 1896 
was mainly the work of the late Baron de Coubertin, who believed 
that international competition could make a real contribution to the 
cause of peace. Primarily he was concerned with international con- 
tests, for it was in international competition, with its opportunities 
for sharing in a love of sport, that he believed. His idea of reviving 
the Olympic Games emerged from this wider conception. 


What he probably did not fully realise was that the institution 
of more international competition would bring with it a greatly 
increased standard of performance (simply in the first instance be- 
cause of the increased numbers of countries and athletes taking part), 
and then very soon in its train there would follow the production 
of numbers of highly specialised performers. Much time has been 
spent in the last thirty or forty years on the problem of amateurism, 
and we are not much nearer a solution now. In fact, we are 
probably farther than ever away, because it is an attempt to define 
the indefinable. Or rather, it is quite possible to define an amateur, 
but not in terms which would permit of very much, if any, 
international competition. Amateurism today is a compromise, an 
attempt to reconcile the conceptions of over eighty years ago with 
present realities. I doubt very much if the standard of Olympic 
performance would be any higher if they were open to professionals 
as well as amateurs. Certainly the preparation in which many athletes 
indulge could not be more thorough. 


I myself was lucky enough to be able to afford the time necessary 
for the production of the greatest physical achievements of which 
I was capable. No professional could have given more time and 
thought to the training. But most amateur athletes are not so 
fortunately placed. There is no way of producing absolute equality 
of opportunity in sport, any more than we can produce equality of 
ability. Even if we could produce equality of opportunity, we 
should still have the inescapable fact that populations vary enor- 
mously, and this, of course, means there can never be true inter- 
national equality so far as the Olympics are concerned. The Olympic 
Charter may lay it down that the Games are not contests between 
countries, but nothing will prevent the world at large from regarding 
them as such. The domination of the United States in the past— 
perhaps of recent years not so overwhelming as two or three decades 
ago—will assuredly be maintained at Wembley. With a population 
of over 140,000,000, and a very mixed population at that, coupled 
with intense internal competitions in track and field, the U.S.A. 
naturally produces more high-class performers than any other 
country. Americans take their sport much more seriously than 
Britons, and other countries, such as Sweden and Finland, have 
in the years between the two wars improved their national standards 
tremendously. Where is this specialisation leading us, and, since 
we cannot halt it, what ought we to do about it? 


The Olympic Games will, of course, show us the greatest per- 
formers the world is able to produce (or most of them) in each 
of the thirty-three men’s and women’s track and field events. But 
I am bound to point out that, of all those who take part, at the 
most only 180 can attain the individual distinction of being placed 
in the first six places. This represents such a ridiculously small 
proportion of all those men and women who take part in day-to-day 
athletic competitions in their own countries that surely we need 
not concern ourselves too much about the very few. What does 
matter is that they should set a standard of sportsmanship which 
is above reproach. What does matter is that those participating 
and watching should unstintedly appreciate the brilliance of achieve- 
ment, no matter from what country the performer comes. I cannot 
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see why supreme achievement should be incompatible with enjoy- 
ment. It is only because we attach too much importance to so-called 
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success that we over-emphasise the disappointment of so-called 
failure. 

Which brings me to the question so frequently asked these days: 
“What are the British prospects for Wembley ?” Our all-round 
standard of athletics today is very nearly as high as it ever was, 
and there are definite signs that in a few years’ time it will be 
better than ever in the past. It seems to me that Britain has a 
unique opportunity to show that improvement in standard is not 
incompatible with enjoyment of competition. I should be writing 
dishonestly if I were to pretend that I shall not feel great joy from 
any victory which a British athlete achieves at Wembley. But I 
am sufficiently a realist to know that we may not win a single 
event, and to appreciate that the difference between the performance 
of half a dozen athletes in an Olympic final is so little that the 
word “ failure” should very seldom be used. Twenty-two Olympic 
individual men and eight individual women winners will be crowned 
at Wembley—thirty among perhaps six hundred. Do not let us 
attach so much to the possession of one or two among them. In 
the whole history of the Games so far as track and field events 
are concerned, out of some 4,700 athletes who have taken part, only 
250, slightly over five per cent., have achieved victory. Of the fifty- 
odd nations who have sent representatives only eighteen have had 
an Olympic winner. Surely if we look so intently at winners we 
must regard the Games as most unsatisfactory. 

The test should be not how many events did that nation win, but 
how did its representatives conduct themselves ? Did they enjoy 
sharing the competition with the representatives of all the other 
nations ? Did they in the words of the Olympic Oath “ participate 
for the honour of their country and the glory of sport” ? 


OPERATION OVERFLOW 


By DAVID BROCK Vancouver. 

URING the last four weeks we in British Columbia have thought 

about little but floods. As these words are written (in mid- 
June) the rivers are dropping slightly and the worst is said to be 
over, unless the dikes are now so weak that they will finally dissolve 
even under low: pressure; or unless we get a record-shattering 
heat-wave to melt what is left of the mountain snows in a single 
rush, bringing the rivers back to higher levels. At the moment 
neither of these new disasters seems very likely, and we are finding 
time to wonder what we have lost and what our tasks will be in the 
way of immediate repairs and future precautions. 

To measure the damage in dollars and cents will not be possible 
until all the flooded land is drained and all repairs are made and all 
the abandoned farms are producing again. Some farms may be in 
poor shape for years. Some few may be abandoned for ever by men 
who lack the money or the heart to go back and start all over again ; 
nobody knows yet to what extent the provincial and federal Govern- 
ments will pay for the losses. The federal Government has agreed 
to assume half the cost of relief and three-quarters of the cost of 
diking, but nobody knows what these will be. Dikes to withstand 
any possible flood might cost sixty million dollars on the lower Fraser 
River alone. Damage on the lower Fraser (a stretch of about 
seventy miles) may have been thirty or forty or fifty millions to date. 
Who can say ? And what about all the other rivers in the province 
that have been running wild for a month ? All we can tell just now 
from various little details is that .when all the details are added 
together they will produce a very unpleasant figure, and that the 
settlement of this bill between the federal Government at Ottawa, the 
provincial Government at Victoria, the local authorities in the flooded 
areas and the private owners may lead to some bitter disputes. 

We can, however, measure human nature better than we could 
four weeks ago. As in war, most people involved in the disaster 
surprised the observer by behaving a little better than usual, while 
a few took the opportunity of behaving a little worse. And there 
was, of course, an awakening of a sense of brotherhood and pity. 
These are not new things, and need not astonish anyone, but the 
very vivid reminder did us no harm. The vividness of the reminder 
itself is something of a reflection on the human imagination. When 
a fund was opened to bridge the financial gap between available Red 
Cross funds and future governmental aid, we tossed more than a 
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million dollars into the pot within a few days, and the money keeps 
pouring in—as it should. But when there is a fund for Europeay 
children it takes the whole of Canada several months to raise the 
required ten millions. 

It is not that we are callous at all, or have any conscious theory 
that charity remains at home. It is just that we don’t do much until] 
we see a real need, and we don’t see a real need until it is dramatiseg 
in terms of our own experience. We all knew the Fraser Valley well, 
and knew volunteers working on the dikes or were working there 
ourselves ; there were 35,000 workers there for several nights at the 
peak of the floods. And we heard radio broadcasts from the scene 
every few minutes all day and most of the night, and we saw hun. 
dreds of pictures and read millions of words. So we gave money 
and cooked extra food, and got lumbago and sunburn and bad colds 
on the dikes. This, naturally, is a reflection on the human mind, not 
merely the Canadian one. 

Most of the scores of thousands of refugees rose to the occasion 
very nobly indeed, and one was proud to be their neighbour. One 
woman who had lost everything was moved to the empty old Hotel 
Vancouver, along with about six hundred others, and here she was 
given the same food and other help that everyone else was getting 
from the Red Cross. Instead of cursing her luck or weeping about 
it, as a few not unreasonably did, she said, “ My, it really is q 
wonderful world to belong to, it really is.” I must hasten to say that 
she was not being ironic. I am not quite sure about the Indians 
(local Coast Indians, not our colony of Sikhs) who were rescued by 
the Navy along with all other victims. These Indians wrote a public 
letter saying how pleased they were to have been rescued just like 
anyone else. | This might conceivably be a dirty dig at the attitude 
of the white men who do not give them a vote or permission to buy 
a drink or other rights, but I do not think it was. I think it was 
merely pathetic, and of the deepest courtesy. 

The Navy christened its rescue work on the Fraser “ Operation 
Overfiow.” The work was better than the name. For four weeks 
their small craft have been rescuing people and farm animals, taking 
food and mail to marooned settlements, reporting danger-spots, 
keeping communications open by radio, and patrolling against looters, 
of whom there have been none. They have also kept the river closed 
to sightseers, and to commercial craft whose wash might start a 
break in the dikes. Only one boatload of sightseers attempted to 
get by, and these were arrested and put to work on the dikes, much 
to everyone’s satisfaction. Sailors milked cows till milkers could be 
found. Work parties of sailors alongside parties of soldiers and 
civilians went ashore to fill and place sandbags. 

The Navy’s rum ration was soon matched by the Army, but there 
was no legal way to issue rum to civilians, who formed the great 
majority of the gangs. The civilians bore up well, but the revolt 
came when private contractors, engaged to strengthen dikes, sent in 
paid men at one dollar an hour. The volunteers had not all been 
working at the right times, most of them choosing the evening shift 
sO as to get normal sleep by night and normal office work by day, 
and thus the paid hands became necessary. But it was a mercy that 
this revolt and its cause came after the river began to drop, for now 
there is hardly a volunteer left except in one badly threatened area. 
True, the volunteers have been told the greatest crisis is over, and 
they have seen the tired reserve army being sent home now that 
the active army is sending out troops from the east. Also, the 
volunteers themselves are worn out. But the appearance of the paid 
zombies caused the biggest reaction, as could have been predicted, 
just as two systems of enlistment caused trouble_in the Canadian 
Army during the war. 

The entire Transport Command of the R.C.A.F. was placed at the 
disposal of the flood-control officers, and the commercial air lines 
brought huge numbers of planes from the east, to fly supplies across 
the breaks in the railways. There were so many breaks at one time 
that it was easier to fly men and supplies all the way from Calgary 
to Vancouver, about six hundred miles, and the million and a half 
sandbags were flown about three thousand miles from Montreal. 
When I last heard, a week ago, Vancouver’s airport was about the 
busiest in the world, with plane movements every two minutes. 

To preuict that the Fraser flood (and the others too) will be used 
politically is easy enough. It is being used now. The Socialist and 
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Communist parties do not exactly claim that the heavy snows in the 
mountains last winter, and the late hot spring that melted them too 
quickly, were part of the capitalistic system, but they do claim that 
they saw the floods coming—a claim that lacks evidence. They also 
claim that capitalistic loggers denuded the hillsides, causing a rapid 
run-off, even though the floods were not quite so bad as the ones 
in 1894, when we had more trees, and even though much of the water 
has come from areas that have never been logged and never will be. 
(Just how the Labour parties will cut down trees while leaving them 
standing has not been demonstrated.) They claim that the Govern- 
ments, being Liberal or Coalition, built bad dikes, though no Labour 
propaganda has ever mentioned any Labour dikes of the future until 
now, when the damage is done. They claim that all losses will not 
be paid in full, though no Labour programme has ever included free 
and full insurance against everything from earthquakes to termites. 

That these claims are foolish does not mean they will have no 
popular appeal. On the contrary. They will attract a large farm 
yote, and a good city vote as well. Mr. Mackenzie King helped the 
Labour vote a good deal during the early days of the floods, when he 
did not realise their frightful extent and the chance of their becoming 
worse. Busy with other matters, he answered a question in the 
House of Commons by saying that floods were a provincial affair 
and nothing to do with Ottawa. That helped to lose him a by-election 
within a few days, even though Ottawa soon discovered what the 
floods meant economically if not politically, and promised all possible 
aid in the national disaster. Labour will repeat his first statement, 
not his later ones, and will say that Mr. King not only caused the 
floods but didn’t care a rap. Now is the time to prove that a 
capitalistic farmer is really a victim of capitalism. 


IRAQI RELAPSE 


By GEORGE PIGOTT 

F the Palestine tragedy is the occasion for the bad relations which 

now exist between Britain and Iraq, this is only because the Iraqi 
public has been sedulously educated in a double myth ; that Zionism 
is an instrument of British imperialism and that every act of every 
Iraqi Government is inspired from the British Embassy. ‘The 
hostility of the Arabs, and of the Iraqis in particular, has received 
little publicity, perhaps because of an uncomfortable suspicion that 
the persistence of this double myth must inevitably show up our 
elaborate cultivation of their friendship in the past te have been a 
disastrous failure. As long as the war lasted it was permissible to 
excuse the Rashid Ali rebellion as the work of “a non-representative 
group of political adventurers and mountebanks,” but we should have 
resisted the temptation to explain away the attitude of mind which 
gave birth to the rebellion when we found it persisting in Iraq after 
the end of the war. 

To anyone who has the courage to face facts it must now be 
clear that the Iraqi experiment in emancipation by tutelage has 
been a failure, and that the principal clue, both to the failure of the 
experiment and to the subsequent deterioration of our relations with 
the people who were its subject, is the intractable quality of Arab 
nationalism in its local form. A secondary factor has been our 
own tendency to belittle its significance, and to underrate the 
influence of its more fanatical protagonists. After the foundation 
of the State, some of the early nationalists, who had played 
leading parts in the Arab revolt, settled down to the monopoly 
of ministerial posts and to the not inconsiderable material advan- 
tages associated with them. But there remained a strong nucleus of 
discontents, resentful from the first of the very principle of tutelage, 
and now capable of embarrassing the negotiation of successive 
treaties with the Mandatory Power. When the mandate finally 
ended, this party found a new ally in politically precocious elements 
of the fledgling army, and there ensued a succession of upheavals 
which already bid fair to upset the newly established constitution. 

Their complaint against Britain was of the paramount influence 
which she continued to exert over the affairs of the country, 
through the retention of military bases, the compliance of the Palace 
and the subservience of collaborationists among the ruling caste. 
Their defiant independence had a breadth of appeal only comprehen- 
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sible to those familiar with the Arab temperament, and their influence 
through the Press created a new generation of patriots, for whom 
hatred of the British was synonymous with nationalism. Their ranks 
were soon swollen by a flood of embittered political refugees from 
Palestine and a new cause célébre was thus provided. When the 
Nazi propagandists arrived their task proved fantastically easy, since 
the country was already ripe for some gesture of national insub- 
ordination, and the British totally apathetic. Once the gloves were 
off, nationalism appeared in its true xenophobe colours. 

During the four years which followed Rashid Ali’s departure, some 
hundreds of his followers were interned for security reasons. Yet 
long before their release in 1946-47 Iraqi nationalism had begun 
to re-assert itself, its Anglophobe character much accentuated by 
the indignities and disabilities of the British occupation. So far, 
therefore, from having lost face through their incarceration, the 
internees were now able to pose as victims of imperialist oppression 
and to enjoy considerable popularity. A measure of the Government’s 
change of heart in such matters is the fact that previous Officials were 
not only reinstated, but given full pay for their period of confinement 
and permitted to treat it as contributory to their promotion and 
pensions. It could hardly have been expected that their bitterness 
against ourselves should have diminished during their time in camp, 
and the effect of their reappearance in public life might have been 
foreseen. Many were instructors in institutions of higher education. 
Others resumed an independent career in politics, editing newspapers 
and broadcasting. Their principal object became the exploitation of 
student patriotism and the economic complaints of industrial workers. 
The formation of political parties was once more sanctioned, and, as 
was to be expected in a country where party politics’ are not yet 
properly understood, there appeared a dozen loose groupings around 
popular personalities, with no obvious political affiliations but a 
common dedication to anti-imperialism. A score of supporting daily 
newspapers appeared simultaneously. 

Meanwhile new fuel was added to the fire of nationalist oppositiog 
by the increasing incompetence of successive Governments, sup- 
posedly sponsored by the British. Actually the removal of the war- 
time element of British co-operation in the administration, particularly 
in the sphere of economics, had left a serious hiatus, and the 
machinery of government had noticeably begun to creak. In the 
Civil Service a five hundred per cent. rise in the cost of living had 
made an honest living impracticable for small officials with fixed 
salaries and inadequate allowances, while the handling of public 
funds by their superiors, who should have had no such induce- 
ment to dishonesty, set a lamentable example. In domestic 
politics repeated changes of government resulted in the grandiose 
schemes proposed by incoming ministers for prestige purposes being 
almost invariably cancelled by their successors, and permanent officials 
faced contradictory or reversed instructions with cynical resignation. 

To the confused mind of the average nationalist, whose central 
conviction is that in Iraq no political change however small can take 
place except at the instigation of the British Embassy, these con- 
ditions merely resulted from Britain’s deliberate policy of retarding 
the country’s progress, through her group of corrupt and reactionary 
collaborators. After the war the appearance of a Socialist Govern- 
ment at Whitehall raised a temporary hope of some change of heart ; 
but this was soon disappointed, and the result was a relapse into 
rancorous disillusionment, one symptom of which, at least among 
the younger men, was to flirt ostentatiously with Communism. 

By the early weeks of 1948 a sudden deterioration in living con- 
ditions, resulting mainly from the unwise, if not dishonest, exporta- 
tion of wheat by rich landowners and the increasing inefficacy of the 
administration, had brought the common people throughout the 
country to a pitch of resentment which only needed co-ordination 
to become dangerous. The “national uprising” which subsequently 
took place should, in fact, have been a spontaneous and entirely 
justifiable expression of the people’s resentment against the Govern- 
ment. But since the worst days of the grain crisis coincided with 
the signing of the Portsmouth Treaty, it was a simple matter for 
the Nationalist Press to convert the nation’s dislike of the Govern- 
ment into general antagonism to Great Britain. 

Since the Jabr Government was intimidated into resigning, and the 
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Palace into dissolving Parliament, things have rapidly deteriorated. 
With the withdrawal of support from the police, strikes and demon- 
strations have been of almost daily occurrence, and normal commerce 
in the city has been partially paralysed. Financially also the coming 
year must inevitably be a lean one. For in addition to the great 
expense of the military venture in Palestine, a Communist-inspired 
strike of pipe-line operatives at Haditha, which recently for some 
weeks prevented the pumping of oil to its only surviving outlet at 
Tripoli, must have seriously affected oil royalties. But if from all 
these tribulations a central fact emerges, it is that Anglophobe 
nationalism can no longer be ignored. The contention of the old- 
school British official that “Baghdad is not Iraq,” and that the 
“Nationalists represent no one but themselves,” has at times been 
too freely accepted by the Foreign Office, which has consequently 
had to face unpleasant surprises. Others may be in store. 


A YUGOSLAV FARM 


By H. D. WALSTON 

OVI-SAD is on the Danube, about forty miles from Belgrade. 

Not far from the town is the farthest point to the East ever 
reached by Charlemagne. The town itself was Hungarian until the 
First World War, but now it is one of the most important centres of 
Yugoslavia, being the capital of the Voyvodina, the richest agricul- 
tural region of the country, and an autonomcus State in the People’s 
Republic of Serbia. We stopped long enough at Novi-Sad to pick 
up the president of the co-operative union, and then recrossed the 
Danube and headed south-west towards Ruma. After climbing some 
low hills covered with beech and oak, and in places blue with what 
seemed to be bluebells, the dusty road dropped down once more into 
the plain, and soon we came to Irig, a typical village of that area, 
with its long straight street and gaily-coloured houses, all end-on 
to the streets, with plaster decorations and columns, and loggias 
running the length of the house, often with bright painted friezes 
along the top. 

Just beyond the village we turned off to the left, under a primitive 
triumphal arch, down a dirt track, and after a quarter of a mile 
came to the co-operative farm. It was very far from what one 
would expect if one’s ideas were based on Russian collective farms. 
Far more did it resemble some of the Land Settlement Association 
schemes in England. It was about mid-day when we arrived at the 
group of rambling white buildings which was the operational head- 
quarters of the unit; the administrative headquarters were in the 
village. Some of the members were sitting against the wall eating 
their lunch—maize bread, cold fat bacon and raw onions—while 
others were attending a meeting on the management of the farm’s 
livestock. It was finishing as we went in, and the chairman—a man 
of about thirty-five, elected by the other members for one year— 
came out and began to explain about the farm and how it worked. 

It was a mixed co-operative in that some of its members were 
peasants who formerly owned land, and who put it at the disposal 
of the co-operative, receiving rent for it out of the profits, while 
others were landless refugees, who contributed nothing save their 
work, and received their share of the profits (after payment of rent) 
according to the amount of work they did. Both sorts, however, 
owned their own houses and one or two acres of land on which 
they could grow what they liked, mainly for themselves but also 
for sale on the open market. In all the farm covered about a thousand 
acres. It was divided into four sections, each section manned by 
a specialist “ brigade” of workers drawn from the eighty families 
who made up the co-operative The arable section grew 300 
acres of maize, 275 of wheat, sixty of beans and peas and 
forty-five of potatoes, as well as vetches, clover, oats, roots and grass ; 
it was well supplied with machinery—four modern binders, three 
corn drills, two root drills, a new English fertiliser drill—but all its 
tractors were hired from the central tractor station at Ruma, about 
ten kilometres away. The livestock section had thirty-one cows 
and a pedigree bull bought from a State farm for 20,000 dinars 
(£100), eight draught oxen—large silver-grey animals with huge 
horns—thirteen useful-looking, well-fed horses, 280 sheep and ninety 
pigs, though I was told this was far too few and they were hoping 
to increase to three hundred by the end of the year. There were 
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also chickens (and an incubator to hold 750 eggs, which was 
small for their programme of expansion), and buildings were bg; 
put up for rabbit-breeding. Finally there were several bechiyy 
which it was planned to increase to 240 by next summer. 

Vineyards and fruit-trees covered thirty-five acres, but fr, 
growing too was being greatly increased, chiefly with apples. J), 
grapes went to a wine co-operative in the village. The foun 
section was the market garden. Tomatoes, paprika and cucumby, 
were in frames, waiting to be planted out ; onions, peas and lettug, 
were already growing, and a woman who had been born in Qhj 
but returned to Yugoslavia when she was twenty, and later marrig 
a shopkeeper in Dalmatia, was planting carrots for seed. She hy 
taken to farming when her shop was bombed, but on the who 
she preferred town life to that of a peasant. 

All payment is made on a piecework basis, decided by th 
management committee. For each task is fixed a normal day; 
output, and anybody who completes that amount of work receiv, 
the normal day’s pay. Some may do twice the normal in op 
day, so they receive twice the amount, while the chairmy 
gets 20 per cent. more than the most received by ay 
other member. Approximately 70 per cent. of the farm’s profix 
is set aside for payment of labour on this basis, while the remainde 
is used for rent, repayment of State credits and capital improvemen, 
Last year a normal day’s work earned 2 kg. wheat, 9} kg. maix 
2 kg. potatoes, } kg. beans, } kg. onions, 25 gr. honey, 40 gr. spirit 
and 98 dinars, making a cash total at controlled prices of well oye 
£1 a day at the present rate of exchange. This, however, bears mp 
relationship to the purchasing power of the dinar, eggs for instance 
costing 6d. to 1s. apiece, butter ros. a Ib. and pork 2s. 6d. a lh 

On the marketing side every farm, whether it be a peasant holding 
a co-operative or a State farm, is set a quota of deliveries. This quon 
is set in the first instance by the Central Ministry of Agricultur 
for each of the six People’s Republics. The Ministry of Agricultur 
of each Republic then distributes its quota to each of its districts 
where a People’s Committee further distributes quotas for ead 
village. There another People’s Committee allots to each farm it 
delivery quota of every commodity. These allocations, together with 
any objections from farmers, are returned to the District Committe 
which sends out the final approved quota to the farmer. This quow 
must be delivered to a producers’ co-operative, of which there j 
one, and one only, in every village. In return the farmer receive 
the low controlled price (low only in comparison with other prices 
and a purchase voucher which entitles him to buy goods at th 
co-operative or at the State shops, also at comparatively low price: 
Any surplus that is left to the farmer may either be used by him an 
his family, sold on the free market for any price he can get—usually 
three or four times the controlled price—or sold as if it were part 
his quota, at the controlled price, in which case he receives further 
purchase vouchers. 

The village co-operatives (as opposed to the farm co-operatives 
are intended to play a wider rdle in village life that that of a simpk 
commercial undertaking. They are planning to build centres for 
social and cultural life, with libraries and halls for lectures, and it 
is probable that they will work very closely with the village People’s 
Committees. In fact the board of management of the co-operative 
will certainly have on it many Committee members. The fam 
co-operative, too, or at least the one at Irig, does not confine is 
activities purely to farming. It sets aside some of its incom 
for the cultural needs of its members, besides making a large co- 
tribution to the State scheme for social security. 

There can be no doubt that co-operative, or collective, farming 
on the lines of the Irig scheme can bring great benefits to th 
participants as well as increased production in which the country 
as a whole will share. Methods of production usually confined 
large farms become available to former small-holders ; and ther 
should be none of the drawbacks associated with being a worker ia 
a large concern. The peasant still owns his own land, he still has 
a voice in the management, he can elect his uwn foreman and 
superintendent, and he can, if he wishes, leave the co-operative and 
farm once more as an individual. At least that is so in theory. It 
remains to be seen whether, in large co-operatives, there does not, 
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in fact, arise a governing and self-perpetuating bureaucracy, whether 
cropping plans and management are not increasingly imposed from 
on top, in place of being the true expression of the members, 
whether the right of the peasant to leave the co-operative really 
exists, or whether he will, in fact, be unable to recover his own 
plot, because it is in the centre of the block, and be fobbed off with 
inferior land on the periphery, whether he will be able to get stock 
and implements to start again on his own if he so wishes, and 
whether the delivery quotas set by the People’s Committees will 
not be so unfavourable for the private farmer compared with the 
co-operative as to make it impossible for him to continue. In the 
light of past events in Russia and in other spheres of Balkan economy 
today, these suspicions are far from groundless. 


MUSIC IN WALES 


By N. M. ROBERTS 


LANGOLLEN, North Wales, has a population of 2,900, the 
memory of the Ladies of Plas Newydd and a bridge over the 
Dee which is one of the Seven Wonders of Wales. Architecturally 
it has precious little else, except the fine timbered roof of St. 
Collen’s Church, since the ruins of Valle Crucis Abbey and of the 
pre-Norman Castell Dinas Bran are respectively a mile and a half 
outside and 1,000 feet above the town. Llangollen’s streets last week 
were a patchwork of nine languages. The pavilion set up in a field 
near the Grammar School was filled daily with an audience twice the 
size of the population ; from its platform the finest choirs of Austria, 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Denmark, Sweden and Czechoslovakia 
showed Wales that there are other types of music than the Hallelujah 
Chorus and that perfection can be represented by the exquisite little 
Agrupacion Coral de Camara from Pamplona as well as by the 
sonorous splendours of the Moravian Teachers’ Choir. 

The occasion was the second International Musical Eisteddfod 
sponsored by the British Council. This event is not to be confused 
with the National Eisteddfod of Wales. The National is no joke. 
It is as grim as a Test Match, war to the knife and no holds barred. 
Llangollen’s International is above all else a festa. The entire town 
is a hospitality committee ; the schools are on holiday; the local 
band stands about in the evenings playing jolly, bumping tunes ; 
the whole place is beflagged and beflowered, and traffic comes to a 
standstill without question when a party of Spanish dancers decides 
to give a performance in the main street. Musically it can give points 
to the National in the selection of test pieces. Llangollen this past 
week has heard more of the treasures of the polyphonic school, 
English and Continental, than the whole of Wales commonly hears 
in a year. Never, surely, has “ plugging ” been employed to a worthier 
purpose. It is to be hoped that the Board of Music Advisers, whose 
members include Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes, sticks stubbornly to its 
policy. 

Impressions enough remain from the week of contests and con- 
certs—the electrifying singing of the Moravian Teachers’ Choir, 
which brought a new standard to a land of male-voice choirs ; 
Dr. Ferdinand Grossmann and his wonder-children (most of them 
are little more) from the Vienna Academy, laughing and kissing 
their hands to an audience that would not Jet them go after they 
had sung a programme beginning with a Mozart Ave Verum and 
ending with a vocal arrangement of The Blue Danube ; the harsh, 
curiously poignant voices of the Almaden Miners’ Choir, who wore 
overalls and helmets and carried safety lamps ; the night when two 
of the adjudicators, Sir Hugh Roberton and Mr. Herbert Bardgett, 
themselves directors of no mean choirs, got back to their hotel to 
find its hall packed with people listening to an eighty-one-years-old 
farmer singing folk songs and going on to a passionate burst of 
hymn-singing, Welsh tenors, devout and a little drunk, soaring to 
split every glass in the bar. But above all, observers have been 
struck by the resource and self-reliance of this small and relatively 
unsophisticated community and by the good manners of both hosts 
and guests. 

The organisation of an event of this size might be considered a 
job for the efficiency experts. It was carried out by the towns- 
people, and their arrangements have run like a watch, save that 
there has been no fussy ticking. The daily and evening session 
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needed a chairman who could manage both competitors and audi- 
ence. So they called in a professional compére ? No, they produced 
a local village schoolmaster and a local Methodist minister, who have 
a fund of naive humour and the ability to control six thousand 
excited people with a raised finger and a quiet “Hush!” Inter- 
preters were needed, and it was not to be expected that a Welsh 
valley could provide for anything except French and German. 
This Welsh valley provided also for Czech, Hungarian, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Italian, plus an Esperanto group, and was chagrined 
at having no experts in the Scandinavian languages. As for the 
good manners, they have been rooted in kindness and simplicity. 
The visitors have been charming and ready to be charmed. The 
Swiss loved the valley because it was so like their own country in 
miniature ; the Danes loved it because it was so unlike theirs. 
Courtesy made the Viennese eat porridge for breakfast rather than 
appear ungracious, though nothing could make them like it. The 
townspeople have received their visitors as friends, and none of 
them, from the schoolgirls trying out their first-year French to their 
grandparents, has found foreigners funny. 

Is there a permanent future for this happiest of ventures? Yes 
and no. Yes, most certainly, if it depended only on the pride and 
enterprise of Llangollen and the enthusiasm of foreign choirs. But 
quite probably no, unless something can be done to help the visitors 
to get here. Several French choirs had to cancel their entries 
because the devaluation of the franc had wrecked their already 
shaky finances. Signor Castellazzi, conductor of the Madrigalisti 
Citta di Milano, sold his grand piano to help pay the expenses of 
the journey. When the story was told to the audience at one of the 
evening concerts they collected £30 for him within ten minutes, 
but that kind of thing cannot go on indefinitely, if only because 
most people don’t have two grand pianos. 

“We come again next year, if God will help us with the money,” 
said Dr. Grossmann after his choir’s last appearance. Is there not 
some human agency that might help God to the tune of, say, 
£10,000? So paltry a sum would enable ten foreign choirs to be 
certain of coming next year to this place, which an adjudicator last 
week likened to “a forbidden city, a haven of refuge, where all 
nations meet together in peace and concord.” 


THE RIGHT TO GRUMBLE 


[Mr. Herbert Morrison recently suggested that nationalisation of a 


: service gives the public, for the first time, the status to complain of it.] 


In former days consumers who deplored 
Some fault in such an industry as coal 
No status had to murmur—if they roared 
They indefensibly usurped control. 
But once a Service is the Nation’s Own 
The Right to Grouse is legally assured ; 
At all its ways and works we’re free to moan, 
Now it’s been tak2n over by a Board. 


Disgruntled citizens in grim accord 
Are chartered to indulge in cries of dole ; 
The Nation’s animus is thus restored— 
Though what a dusty answer gets the soul ! 
Resentment at complaints must not be shown 3 
Nevertheless they still can be ignored ; 
A Service may seem senseless as a stone 
Now it’s been taken over by a Board. 


Presided over by its Noble Lord, 

Each may pursue its esoteric goal, 
Preserved from pressures of the vulgar horde 

By P.R.O.’s like pack-ice round the Pole. 

Immune from front-bench goad and back-bench groan, 
And guaranteed by statute its reward, 

Each stately monster wends its way alone 
Now it’s been taken over by a Board. 


Envoi 
Prince, I observe you to a flat have flown: 
That gorgeous palace you could not afford 
Gives Old King Coal his rightful regal tone 
Now he’s been taken over by a Board. 


June, 1948. F. J. O. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week a reprint of the two Lewis Fry 

Memorial lectures given at Bristol University by Sir William 
Haley, the Director-General of the B.B.C. In these lectures Sir 
William defines the reasons why broadcasting, however conducted, 
is bound to develop a sense of responsibility and analyses the ways 
in which such responsibility should be exercised. Coming from a 
man of his high purposes and intensive experience, this analysis 
and these definitions are of great interest. He asserts that there are 
two causes which, by their very nature, are bound to impose upon 
broadcasting this sense of responsibility. The first cause is obvious 
in that it derives from the immense power which wireless in any 
country is bound to acquire. The second cause, although equally 
compelling, is less generally realised. It is essent:ai, Sir William 
contends, that all those concerned with broadcasting should bear in 
mind that the wireless is not an end but a means. It is salutary that 
a man who js so directly concerned with British broadcasting should 
possess and inculcate such a sense of proportion. In a great and 
technical institution such as the B.B.C. there is always a danger 
that those who minister in the Temple may develop into an inbred 
caste of hierophants—into an Egyptian priesthood more concerned 
with the rites and mysteries of their calling than with the purpose 
which they serve. Sir William does not allow himself to confuse 
ends with means. “ Broadcasting,” he says, “is not a way of 
thought ; it is not a way of culture; it is not a way of life. It is 
there to serve thought, so that people should think for themselves. 
It is there to serve culture in such a way that people will turn 
more and more to active participation in the arts ; go to the theatre ; 
attend concerts ; read books ; use their hands ; and help to build a 
community in which wireless is only a very small part of a full and 
satisfying life.” Those are sane and salutary words. 


- * o * 


The responsibilities which for such reasons are imposed upon any 
broadcasting system are divided by Sir William under the four 
headings of political, cultural, educational and moral. It would be 
agreed that the B.B.C. does set a high ethical standard and that it 
does inculcate, both at home and abroad, a habit of truthfulness. It 
would be agreed that its educational work is almost wholly admirable. - 
It is not to be doubted that it has succeeded already in raising the 
cultural level of the community. Within twenty-five years it has 
transformed the musical taste of the country and has persuaded many 
millions to attend concerts who never even heard good music before. 
It is, moreover, a remarkable fact that broadcasts of plays by Euri- 
pides, Shakespeare, Marlowe, Chekhov and Ibsen command audiences 
estimated at from three to five million. The recent series on “ Atomic 
Energy,” which made no concessions at all to popularity, attracted 
an enormous number of listeners ; on the eight consecutive evenings 
on which talks were given in this series, the listening audience never 
dropped below seven million and on three of them exceeded eight 
million. It cannot be denied that, in the quarter of a century during 
which the B.B.C. has operated and expanded, the level of seriousness 
among the listening public has progressively risen. To that extent, 
unquestionably, the B.B.C. has fulfilled its grave responsibilities. It 
is an encouraging fact that within the last year the B.B.C. has 
reduced by a quarter the amount of variety entertainment in the 
Light Programme and that in spite of this the audience has increased. 
All this is much to the good. 


* * * * 


A more difficult problem is that of political broadcasts. As an 
instrument of political propaganda and indoctrination. the wireless 
is as potent as it is dangerous. Here you have the voice of a single 
herald simultaneously addressing men, women and children of every 
level of education and understanding. The microphone is at one and 
the same time ubiquitous and intimate, pervasive and personal ; as 
such it tends to make an evocative and emotional, rather than a 
rational, appeal ; it can affect feelings far more easily than it can 


stimulate thought ; it can, almost unconsciously, shape attitudes ¢ 
mind. The B.B.C. in its political broadcasts seeks always to obsere 
the principle of impartiality; it has no political opinions of jx 
own. Its general aim, as Sir William Haley says, is to ensyp 
“that citizens have what, within a democratic society, reasonable 
people would consider their fair rights at the microphone.” To, 
very large extent this principle is observed ; party broadcasts ap 
evenly distributed upon a proportional basis ; when controversjq 
subjects are discussed each side is represented ; both the Govem. 
ment and the Opposition have a fair opportunity to state their 
views. Yet the critic might ask Sir William who are the “ reason. 
able people ” whom he has in mind and what does he mean exactly 
by “fair rights.” In his first lecture he gave some indication of 
what he regarded were the justifiable limits to free speech. “]y 
general terms,” he said, “ broadcasting has the responsibility to be 
impartial on all subjects on which there is not common consent” 
An extremist, or a purist, might contend that the term “common 
consent ” is so pragmatic as to bring with it a whiff of the totalitarian 
wind. We live under a constitutional monarchy and possess ap 
established Church ; these institutions certainly command “ common 
consent.” Does that mean that any criticisms of such institutions 
must be kept off the air ? And if so what happens to free speech? 
Such a question is not as easy to answer as it seems. Since free 
speech on the air is not the same as free speech .in other forms, 


* * * * 


During the five years I served on the B.B.C. Board we wer 
frequently being faced with this very problem. We were “ reasonable 
people ” and yet again and again we were puzzled by this distinction 
between “free speech” and “fair speech.” The difficulty arises 
owing to the fact that as a medium of communication the wireless 
is in a category by itself. A newspaper, a book or a pamphlet is 
limited by its own circulation ; if it represents a minority point o 
view it has a minority circulation ; the circulation of the B.B.. is 
always a majority circulation. A newspaper again need not be read 
or received by those who violently disagree with its opinion; the 
B.B.C. intrudes into homes unasked. A newspaper, possessing as it 
does many variations of type, spacing and headlines, can increase 
or diminish emphasis as it desires ; the wireless, being always almost 
equally emphatic, can indulge in no such gradations of significance, 
It thus happens that the wireless, when it gives freedom of the air 
to minority opinions, at the same time gives to those opinions a 
circulation and an emphasis to which, on their own merits, they may 
not be entitled. Let me give an example. There are many sincere 
men and women in this country who are on principle opposed to the 
inoculation of babies against diphtheria. Under the purist’s con- 
ception of free speech, such people should be given as much space 
upon the air as the medical authorities. Yet would any “ reasonable 
person” contend that such was a “fair” allocation? The BBC, 
therefore, is obliged in such matters not to apply any rigid principle 
but to be guided by some rule of thumb. 


* * * * 


No decent person really cares for other people’s thumbs, and such 
a rule is bound to be unsatisfactory. It is consoling, therefore, to 
feel that Sir William Haley is well aware of this difficulty. “Some 
of the most decisive moments in history,” he writes, “have started 
in a minority of one.” He thus lays it down that in estimating what 
they believe to be “common consent,” the B.B.C. officials should 
constantly reassess their own values, should constantly re-examine 
their own bases of decision. The cranks of one generation, he well 
knows, may become the prophets of the next, and the opinion of the 
majority is not invariably to be taken as the criterion of what is right 
or wrong. No system in this world can be fool-proof or scoundrel- 
proof ; but I do believe that, in this country at least, the common 
sense of reasonable people is a useful guide, provided only that it is 
recognised as variable and kept up to date. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“Cage Me a Peacock.” By Noel Langley. (Strand.) 


WuEN I see the words “A New Musical” a faint pedantic frisson 
of disapproval gives way almost immediately to a feeling of admira- 
tion for the prudent omission of the noun. A new musical what ? 
Come in, say the management, and see ; we are not committing our- 
selves at this stage. Mr. Langley’s offering has more novelty than 
many productions thus labelled but falls short of excellence. It is 
set in Ancient Rome and much of its humour is to be found—or 
anyhow sought—in the contrast between this classical setting and 
the modern idiom employed by the characters. We are, of course, 
much more likely to laugh at the words “O.K., Chief!” if they 
are spoken by a man in a toga than if they are spoken by a man in 
tweeds, and of this natural law Mr. Langley takes the fullest 
advantage. He supplies in addition a number of lines which are 
witty in their own right, and both his own and Mr. Adam Leslie’s 
lyrics are, like Miss Eve Lynd’s music, slick and gay though a little 
bit synthetic. The piece is well mounted and continually shows a 
promise which it never in practice fulfils. 

The fault is certainly not that of Miss Yolande Donlan, whose 
wanton heroine has immense charm and vitality. Mr. Bill O'Connor 
as Mercury sings well, Miss Linda Gray gives edge to Cassandra’s 
acerbities, Miss Mai Bacon is a very genial ‘bawd and Mr. Simon 
Lack a personable Pretorian. But there is something about the 
writing—a slightly arch vulgarity, perhaps—which prevents us from 
being captivated, and Cage Me a Peacock is not the minor masterpiece 
which readers of Hocus Pocus have a right (and will continue) to 
expect from Mr. Langley. 


“A La Carte.” Book and Lyrics by Alan Melville. “Music by Charles 
Zwan. (Savoy.) 

A La Carte (which to judge from certain discrepancies in the 
programme has been overhauled and strengthened since the first 
night) is really excellent. Mr. Melville has perhaps too blind a faith 
in the entertainment value of semi-private jokes about his colleagues 
in the theatrical profession, but that is a minor criticism. His 
sketches have point, his songs are topical as well as tuneful, and 
Mr. Norman Marshall’s production is skilful and assured. Miss 
Hermione Baddeley and Mr. Henry Kendall lead the revels with an 
effectively disarming air of doing so against their better judgement, 
and they are supported by an admirable cast including two dancers 
—Cappella and Patricia—who aré very much to the taste of the 
audience. 

There are two very funny skits on rival productions ; in one we 
meet for the first time the Edward whom Mr. Morley left out of 
the cast of Edward My Son, in the other we see a salacious (but 
entertainment-tax-free) Restoration comedy in which, since the cast 
learnt their lines from a contemporary edition of the play, the 
letter “s” is pronounced throughout as if it had been the letter “ f.” 
In The Boyhood of Raleigh (after Sir John Millais) an agreeable note 
of pure nonsense intrudes, and Mr. Kendall knows very well that 
there is really no need for him to be so apologetic about his becoming 
lapse into nostalgia for the Edwardian glories of Romano’s. There 
are a lot of other good things and only very few poor ones, and Miss 
Baddeley can seldom have been funnier. The revue has in a con- 
spicuous degree that unity of atmosphere, that feeling of coherence 
and continuity, which so many revues lack; and Messrs. Melville 
and Marshall are to be congratulated on a neat, gaudy piece of work. 


PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 

“Oliver Twist.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.)——‘“ Gentleman’s Agree- 

ment.” (Leicester Square.)}——“ Sitting Pretty.” (Gaumont and 

Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
Messrs. David Lean and Ronald Neame, in their second Dickensian 
venture Oliver Twist, have concentrated all their energies on capturing 
the atmosphere of squalor, brutality, hunger and dirt which surround 
this classic tale. By cutting the dialogue down to a minimum and 
relying largely on visual and musical effects, they have succeeded in 
bringing to life with almost too melodramatic an intensity a whole 
community of people, but by so doing have, I think, mislaid the 
individual human beings. In the great flurry of crowd scenes, which 
are magnificent, in the sweep of the camera from high-walled work- 
house to slimy streets, though we avidly follow the central figures 
with our eyes we leave our hearts far behind. On this vast back- 
ground of teeming low life they cast but slender shadows, yet I do 
not know that it matters very much or why one should yearn to 


touch the core of them, for there is enough substance elsewhere, in 
flesh and stone, in pulsing sweating crowds and wet London masonry 
to satisfy the keenest sense of touch. 

Master John Howard Davies leads a fine cast, and, nigh speechless, 
manages to convey with great sensitiveness the abject suffering of a 
waif. He has the perfect face for a waif, pale and delicate as a 
forsaken moth, and he looks so undernourished that I cannot begin to 
understand why, from first to last, he failed to draw a single tear 
from my expectant eye. Mr. Robert Newton as Bill Sikes and Mr. 
Francis Sullivan as Bumble splash their characters on to the canvas 
in loud clear colours, but are never given an opportunity to try their 
hands at shading ; and Mr. Alec Guinness as Fagin, good as he is, 
has been furnished with a nose of such grotesque proportions that 
it distracts the mind from his talents. Miss Kay Walsh, as the good- 
hearted Nancy, alone instils into her part a real warmth, and can be 
plucked from the throng and held to the heart. Let there be no 
mistake. This is a film of which we can be proud, but the star is the 
camera, swinging bright and high in a firmament where such things 
as characterisation and plot are incidental. The star, however, is well 
worth seeing. 

* * * * 

Two of the best American films we have seen for a long time have 
arrived together. Gentleman’s Agreement has won innumerable 
awards, and it undoubtedly deserves them, not only for its quality 
as a film but also for its courage in taking anti-Semitism as its theme. 
In order to write a series of articles on this thorny subject Mr. 
Gregory Peck pretends to be a Jew, and learns how unfortunate this 
can be in the land of the free. The point that is brought out with 
such painful clarity is that the very nicest people, who believe anti- 
Semitism is confined to those with narrow prejudiced minds and who 
view the sins committed in its name with profound horror, neverthe- 
less carry the seeds of it in their own hearts. In moments of stress 
these burst into modest but sturdy stinkworts—a phrase here, a laugh 
there, and an automatic acceptance of Gentile superiority everywhere. 
Miss Dorothy McGuire and Mr. John Garfield support Mr. Peck in 
this over-long but admirable film, and although they find no answer 
to the age-old problem, which is not, perhaps, surprising, they expose 
the sore too well for us to ignore it. In this salutary sermon one 
could not, I suppose, be shown the other side of the picture, but I 
feel it would have further strengthened, rather than weakened, the 
case had we been shown both Jew and Gentile at their most offensive. 

” * * * 


Sitting Pretty is a very different cup of tea. It concerns a baby- 
sitter, and should your heart sink at the thought raise it again, for the 
sitter is Mr. Clifton Webb. As a self-styled genius with a deep dis- 
taste for children Mr. Webb quells the unruly offspring of Mr. 
Robert Young and Miss Maureen O’Hara by employing extremely 
unorthodox methods. Without once smiling and without once 
departing from a pedantic turn of speech, ever austere and not a little 
offensive, he succeeds in being very, very funny. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


“T THINK that Liszt is most appreciated as a composer by those who 
have lived abroad a lot.” It was in this deceptively modest aphorism 
that an eminent representative of the English-cathedral tradition 
neatly summed up his opinion of Liszt and foreigners—and me. 
Certainly the audience at the Liszt concert in the Winter Garden 
Theatre on June 20th did not suggest great enthusiasm for Liszt’s 
music among the general public ; for it was small and largely com- 
posed of either Englishmen “who had lived abroad a lot” or even 
of those still more suspect characters, “ foreigners.” 

It was certainly a connoisseur’s programme, and unfortunately the 
finest work, the Faust Symphony, was very indifferently played, so 
that not even the Gretchen movement would have converted my 
cathedral friend, had he been there. There is, of course, a great deal 
to be said against Liszt as a composer. In the first place, he 
rhapsodises rather than composes, and this makes all his longer 
works (the Faust Symphony lasts for over an hour) full of unbearable 
redundancies. Then, again, his music suffers from the typical fault 
of so many of his French contemporaries when they worked on a 
large scale—Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Gounod—that of mistaking 
pompously phrased generalities or commonplaces for sublimities, 
flatulent rhetoric for impassioned prophecy. Les Morts, with 
Lamennais’s words spoken by Valentine Dyall, was a good example 
of this. A male chorus repeats Beati mortui qui moriuntur in 
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Domino in the background while the speaker declaims Lamennais’s 
bromidic observations on the same subject and the orchestra repeats 
vaguely rhetorical phrases which have none of the tenderness or 
depth of feeling that the occasion of the work (the death of the 
composer’s son) might have aroused. 

Apart from the purely virtuoso piano works Liszt only really 
succeeds in two moods, variations on the erotic and -the macabre. 
There is no better example of his love music than the Gretchen 
episode of the Faust Symphony, which has a rare naturalness and 
simplicity and a tenderness quite devoid of the rather hysterical 
exhibitionism of most of his music in this vein. The Mephistopheles 
movement combines the theatrically macabre with a ghastly choral 
“ apotheosis ” in which tenor solo and male chorus chant the final 
words of the Chorus Mysticus in Faust, Parr 2—words which are 
themselves perilously near to the meaningless oracles of the old 
Victor Hugo. “ Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan” sounds much 
worse as “ Eternal womanhood draw us above,” but that is, after all, 
what it means, and only the glamour of Goethe’s language (and 
reputation) can persuade us for a moment that that means very much. 
Liszt’s Hamlet and an orchestration of his Csardas Macabre by 
Humphrey Searle showed the composer in his macabre mood to 
much greater advantage. They also reminded the listener of the 
enormous “seminal” importance of Liszt’s music, which contained 
harmonic experiments and essays in musical characterisation which 
influenced such widely different musicians as Balakirev and the 
Russian nationalists on the one hand and Richard Strauss on the 
other. 

* * * . 


Meanwhile the London Musical Festival at Harringay pursues its 
extremely successful course. Something like 10,000 people went to 
hear Menuhin and more to watch the ten-year-old Pierino Gamba 
conduct the Liverpool Symphony Orchestra. Speaking at a Foyle’s 
Juncheon on June 17th, Sir Thomas Beecham declared—among many 
other amusing declarations, often witty and sometimes nonsensical— 
that large audiences are only drawn by the appearance of soloists 
whom they already know from the films. It is on this principle that 
the planners of the Harringay concerts have worked. Remembering 
the early programmes of the Promenade Concerts we may hope that 
the Harringay concerts, too, will gradually improve their programmes. 
Harringay is a large trap, and it has been successfully baited with 
celebrities. Perhaps in a few years’ time music of a rather higher 
order will be drawing the same crowds. MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


ToPo“sk! is back at the Leicester Galleries with an orgy more 
fevered than ever. Translated into paint, his instinctive calligraphy 
bubbles and belches like oil on the boil. Considered as a tract for 
the times his big new work is scarcely profound ; considered as 
painting it seems to me to have no single quality to praise. Scale is not 
merely a matter of opposing larger and smaller forms—as Haydon 
pointed out of John Martin—and here, together with colour, form 
and construction, it disappears in a welter of uninhibited emotion. 
The big statement demands self-discipline and direct observation 
no less than the small. 
* * * . 

Louis Le Brocquy is known to London mainly by his water- 
colours. The several oils in his room at the Leicester Galleries 
are therefore of some interest. A small number of themes have 
here been worked through to their conclusion, with many preliminary 
studies and variations. Personally, I am unable to appreciate the 
motives that sustain Le Brocquy’s triangular fractures and disloca- 
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tions, for they seem to me valuable neither emotively nor archites. 
turally. Rather do they have the appearance of post-cubist sophisti. 
cations—wilful witticisms springing from that imp of Irish perversity 
that we see in G.B.S. and other compatriots. His work also suffers 
sometimes from an “all-over” quality without climax, a quality 
related to his more-than-accommodating colour in which past 
blues and greys and pinks, laced with emerald, predominate. Haye 
I implied that Le Brocquy is without talent ? On the contrary, he 
is clearly gifted, but as yet there is a certain thinness in his wor 
(seen most clearly in his watercolours) which results from pre. 
occupations with art divorced from direct visual stimulus. 
7 * * * 


Last year the Society for Education in Art held an admirabk 
and successful exhibition at the Victoria and Albert. The secon 
version of “ Pictures for Schools,” now on view at the Tate (Atter. 
bury Street entrance), is no less stimulating. Regarded merely as q 
mixed exhibition of painting, it is catholic and lively, and should 
give as much pleasure as any in London. I: its educational context 
it becomes quite significant. Here will come teachers and members 
of educational authorities to purchase work (much of it at cut 
price rates) for their schools ; here, too, will come many children t 
consider the grave question of their favourite picture, for which 
they will vote with proper seriousness according to their age groups, 
How very excellent, then to find so high a standard. The accent js 
on genre, on objective observation, colour and detail. Most of the 
work is emotional rather than cerebral. But if great art is absent, 
so is pretension. No child could surely live amongst pictures like 
these without coming to hold them in affectionate regard as part 
of life, rather than as some remote phenomenon in a museum to 
be visited for the sake of the ice-cream cornet at the end. 

M. H. MIppDueton, 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE most original item in H.M.V.’s recent lists is the set of 
madrigals by the Cambridge University Madrigal Society. It isa 
representative collection (twelve sides), and the singing is good 
amateur, which is what madrigals need. Like games, they give most 
pleasure to the performer ; but many people enjoy an afternoon at 
Lords and many people will enjoy these records. The L.P.O. under 
Furtwangler have recorded a very fine Brahms No. 1 (H.M.V), 
really big and tragic; and an exciting En Saga under de Sabata 
(Decca). Some of the finest playing and recording are to be found 
in Delius’s Brigg Fair by the R.P.O. under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and Stravinsky’s enigmatic but beautiful Concerto in D by the 
Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli (H.M.V.). The Philharmonia 
Orchestra have made some good recordings for Columbia—Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s little-known Skazka (Fairy Tale) under Constant 
Lambert, Leonora No. 3 and Liszt’s second piano concerto (in which 
Malcuzynski is the soloist) under Paul Kletztki. Their strings 
under Issay Dobrowen have made an excellent recording of 
Tchaikovsky’s Serenade in C. The L.S.O. under Krips have 
recorded Mozart’s E flat major symphony and the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra with Kathleen Long a pleasant concertino by Walter 
Leigh (Decca). The New York Philharmonic under Bruno 
Walter bring the only other contemporary work, Samuel Barber's 
dark-hued Symphony in One Movement. 

Dinu Lipatti’s playing of Ravel’s Alborada de Gracioso (Columbia) 
is both brilliant and subtle, and Cortot’s Kinderscenen (H.M.V,) 
contain some passages of very beautiful and sensitive playing. For 
Decca Franz Osborn and Max Rostal play Beethoven’s Spring 
Sonata, and for H.M.V. Erna Berger has made an excellent record 
of Constanze’s big air from II Seraglio, Martern aller Arten (though 
it is unfortunately translated “ Martyrs of all kinds” on the label, 
which is misleading). M,C 


CONVERSATION 


As tree-stems hold 
Clear against winter-cold 
Their myriad boughs enlocked, enlaced, 
In one intricate pattern firmly traced: 
So may men’s swift minds lightly hold 
Their delicate fancies manifold, 
Their branchy images tipped with gold, 
While for shock and counter-shock firmly braced 
Their arguments thrust up pithy and bold. 


Marjorie MILNE. 
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THE SPECTATOR, JUNE 24, 


LETTERS TO 


“ THE WHITE GODDESS ” 


§ir,—Dr. Glyn E. Daniel, reviewing my White Goddess and misled by 
its unpedantic style into thinking that I have taken no trouble to check 
my facts, lists “ among the fancies so extravagant and improbable as to 
cease to be amusing” the following: (1) “ That the Danaans are middle 
Bronze Age Pelasgians.” I did not use the uncritical term “ middle Bronze 
Age” which he ascribes to me, but adopted the perfectly orthodox view 
that Pelasgians means Sea-People, and the perfectly orthodox identification 
of the Danuna, who belonged to the sea-federation that invaded Syria 
about the year 1200 B.c., with the Aegean Danaans. Since my book was 
in print Professor Garstang has published an account in The Times of 
a newly discovered Danuna city in Asia Minor, with inscriptions in what 
js thought to be the Canaanitish language, and connects the Danuna (as 
I do) with Danaus, the eponymous tribal hero of the Danaans who came 
from Africa by way of Palestine and Rhodes long before the Trojan War. 

(2) “ That the Belgae invaded Britain in 400 B.c., and that their god was 
the [Celto-Teutonic] Gwydion [alias Woden, or Odin] and that the ash 
[Ygdrasill] was sacred to him.” The first of these “fancies” is to be 
found in almost every modern text-book of British prehistory, though 
so late a date as 180 B.C. is sometimes postulated ; the second has the 
weighty authority of Professor Sir John Rhys; the third, Dr. Daniel 
should have learned in the nursery. 

(3) “That Stonehenge is a sun-temple in cultured Apollonian style.” 
For this view The Druids, by Mr. T. D. Kendrick, the senior British 
Museum expert on British pre-history, may be cited. 

(4) “ That Stonehenge was the seat of the God Beli.” Beli, or Belinus, 
was an early British Sun-god, as Dr. Daniel? will not have the temerity 
to deny. 

(5) “ That New Grange has Cretan ideograms on it.” I did not say 
this. I mentioned a single “ symbol,” first recorded in Ledwich’s Anti- 
quities of Ireland: in 1803, and still visible, carved on one of the stones 
of the fence around this passage-grave burial, “ which suggests a Cretan 
ideogram and apparently represents a ship with a high prow and stern 
and a single large sail.” For this information I thanked Mr. Christopher 
Hawkes, a learned colleague of Mr. Kendrick’s, who took some trouble to 
get it for me. 

(6) “ That Silbury Hill contains a passage-grave decorated with spirals, 
and is the oracular shrine of the God Bran.” I did not say this. I said 
that Silbury Hill was the largest artificial mound in Europe and suggested 
that since it dominated the great Salisbury Plain necropolis it was Britain’s 
original “ Spiral Castle °—which I had elsewhere defined as the oracular 
grave of the principal cult hero—as New Grange was Ireland’s. I gave 
my reasons for giving Bran, who has sacral affinities with Cronos, as a 
title of this cult hero. 

(7) “That Tomen y Mur covers the cist grave of Llew Llaw Gyffes.” 
Tomen y Mur in Merioneth is a typical kist-vaen burial mound and asso- 
ciated in the Mabinogion with the death of Llew Llaw Gyffes, a hero who 
was mourned annually at Lammas, the feast which is named after him. 
Since Celtic Kings often took the name of their tribal gods (e.g., Brennus 
[Bran] who sacked Rome and the later Brennus who seems to have sacked 
Delphi), my suggestion is reasonable enough. 

(8) “ That there are phallus and scrotum shaped barrows near Avebury” 
Let Dr. Daniel look at any large-scale contour map for the two burials 
near Silbury Hill to which I refer. 

(9) “ That there are alphabet dolmens serving as calendars.” I sug- 
gested that the Beth-Luis-Nion, the earliest Irish alphabet, was also used 
as a calendar of the months, and showed that with its letters arranged in 
the form of a dolmen arch it was bound up with the cult mystery of the 
ever-reborn God of the Year and his pentad of tutelary goddesses. The 
argument is too long to be summarised here. 

Dr. Daniel describes my method as “ fantastically uncritical,” but I 
should be sorry to think that even the least orthodox of my chapters 
contained as many inaccuracies as his brief and petulant review.— 
Yours, &c., ROBERT GRAVES. 

Deyd, Mallorca, Spain. 

[Dr. G. E. Daniel writes: “I was too kind to Mr. Graves. He is unre- 
generate in his refusal to consider the relevance of current scholarship to 
his fantasies. He persists in his confusion of the Tuatha De Danaan with 
the Middle, Bronze Age Pelasgians; there is nothing uncritical about 
calling a phase of prehistory ‘the Middle Bronze Age.’ Sir John Rhys, 
whose works I did read in the nursery, admittedly dated the Belgae at 
400 B.c.; he did not know better. But Mr. Graves should know they are 
correctly attributed in every modern archaeological textbook to the first 
century B.c. It is news to me that Lammas is named after Llew Llaw 
Gyffes. What is wrong with the accepted derivation from the Anglo-Saxon 
hlafmaesse? I am astonished, as will be my friends Mr. T. D. Kendrick 
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and Professor Hawkes, to find them now claimed (though not quoted, 
because that would not be possible, I think) as authorities for some of 
Mr. Graves’s more outrageous statements about Stonehenge and New 
Grange. And it needs more than the most brilliant and authoritative 
archaeologists—were their support forthcoming—to bury a Mabinogion 
hero in Tomen y Mur, or to drape early Irish alphabets over dolmens ; 
it needs more than a contour map to turn the barrows near Silbury Hill 
into phallus and scrotum shapes. It all needs the eye of a peculiar faith. 
This faith I cannot share with Mr. Graves, while all the facts are against 
him.”] 


GREEK REBEL PROPAGANDA 


StrR,—A campaign has been launched recently in various countries, in- 
cluding Great Britain, to enlist support for the “ Markos Evacuation 
Plan,” which is the euphemistic way of describing the mass abduction of 
Greek children by the Communist rebels, who remove these unfortunate 
young people to countries abroad for Communist indoctrination. The 
lengths to which the sponsors of this campaign are prepared to go in 
their efforts to present this inhuman act as a humanitarian measure are 
amply demonstrated by the publication, in the Geneva newspaper Voix 
Ouvriére (May 27th, 1948), of a photograph showing a group of pitiably 
emaciated children, with the following caption: 
VICTIMS OF THE ATHENS MONARCHO-FASCISTS 
These Greek children have lost their parents, who have been 
arrested, deported or shot by the Athens Monarcho-Fascists, the 
mercenaries of the Yankee Imperialists. They were found. roaming 
about the Greek countryside and were rescued by detachments of the 
People’s Army of General Markos. One can see how they have 
suffered from the privations they have endured, All show signs of 
rickets. The Committees for Aid to Democratic Greece are pro- 
viding assistance for all victims of Greco-Yankee Fascism. Help 
them! Send your contributions in money or clothing to the Centrale 
Sanitaire Suisse, Cours Saint-Pierre 2, Geneva. 

In actual fact, this photograph portrays starving children during the 
Axis occupation of Greece (1941-1944). It was taken in 1943, and first 
appeared in the booklet, Starvation in Greece, by S. L. Hourmouzios, 
It also appeared in 
the book, Greek Trilogy, by Byford Jones, published in London in 1945 
(page 33). The use of such fraudulent propaganda methods is sufficient 
to prove the baselessness of the arguments put forward as an excuse for 
this barbarous practice.—Yours truly, A. A. PALLIs, 

Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Director, Department of Information, Greek Government. 
34 Hyde Park Square, W.2. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Sm,—The general public is only beginning to realise the gravity of our 
food situation, and the need to conserve our rapidly shrinking acres of 
fertile soil and to secure the maximum yield of crops. The immediate 
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target is to grow in this country half as much again as before the war, 
‘and circumstances may compel us to aim still higher if widespread mal- 
nutrition is to be avoided. 

It is timely, therefore, to consider the change of emphasis needed in 
our educational system from mainly urban in outlook to the more realistic 
appreciation of rural values. We need more teachers capable of instilling 
enthusiasm, and encouraging understanding of nature, in pupils under 
their charge. The existing provision for training in college and university 
is totally inadequate. Too many teachers have an urban outlook and 
tempt their more intelligent scholars to seek employment in office and 
factory, and this danger is increased by the transport of rural children to 
urban schools. It is necessary, therefore, that the curriculum of the town 
school should be adjusted so that all children may understand the function 
of the countryside and its supreme importance in their lives. 

In a sufficient number of secondary schools, including some country 
grammar and junior technical schools, there should be provided a pre- 
agricultural course covering English literature, history, geography, mathe- 
matics, science (including elementary biology), and leisure arts, with some 
practical activity in workshop and garden occupying one day a week at 
the end of the course. In the case of girls, rural domestic science might 
well replace those parts of the curriculum which are more suited to boys. 
The material for study should be guided, but not dominated, by the 
vocational aim, so that those taking up work of a different character, whilst 
gaining an intelligent insight into the fundamentals of agriculture, will 
benefit from a good general education. To carry further the education 
of those who seek more responsible emp!oyment in farming it is important 
that farm institutes should be provided in every county, and that young 
farmers’ clubs, which are doing such excellent pioneer work, should be 
given greater support. 

These proposals have already been adopted by some local authorities, 
but a great deal remains to be done fully to implement this policy. A 
special officer should be appointed in each administrative area directly 
responsible te the Chief Education Officer. Further, in order to secure 
equality of educational facilities between country and town, and so lessen 
the cause of immigration to urban occupations, a joint committee on 
rural education, fully representative of the various interests, should be 
set up in each county. 

Relatively speaking country schools are the victims of years of neglect ; 
their accommodation, equipment and staffing are substantially below that 
of the average town schoo! and in the matter of sanitation their conditions 
are often deplorable. To create a virile countryside with men and women 
of sturdy physique and high moral character—qualities which so largely 
contributed to our former national supremacy—our rural schools must 
be given new life. With better education there must be provided ample 
homes and social amenities designed to foster a contented rural society, 
wholly competent to play its vital part in the nation’s economy.—Yours 
faithfully, BRIAN LEIGHTON. 

Guildford. 


’ TESTS OF 1902 


Sir,—According to John Wisden’s Cricketer’s Almanack for 1903, page 
283, G. L. Jessop “ scored in just over an hour and a quarter 104 runs out 
of 139, his hits being a 5, seventeen 4’s, two 3’s, four 2’s, and seventeen 
singles. All things considered a more astonishing display has never been 
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seen.” It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Mallalieu is right in sticking ty 
his figures. I had the good fortune to see that innings. England wep 
set 263 to win the match and, on a sticky wicket, lost MacLaren, Palaire, 
Tyldesley, Hayward and Braund for 48 runs, and the match looked over, 
but F. S. Jackson, 49, and Jessop added 109 runs in sixty-five minute, 
Fifteen were wanted to win when Rhodes, last man, came in, and he, 6, 
and Hirst, 58, knocked off the runs, England winning by one wicket. 
Mr. Jessop, when on a visit to Philadelphia in 1897 with an English 
team, was described in these lines by the local b rd. 
, At one end stocky Jessop frowned, 
The human catapault, 
Who wrecks the roofs of distant towns 
When set in his assault. 


The only survivors today of the two elevens in that ever-famous match 
at the Oval are Jessop himself, Hirst, Rhodes and Braund.—Yours, &, 
London. P. F. WARNER. 


COMMUNISM IN THE FAR EAST 


Sir,—Is it not possible to take Mr. G. B. Thomas’s admirable article in 
The Spectator of June 18th a step further by suggesting that the increase in 
Communist activity in Burma and Malaya is due to a realisation by those 
responsible for Soviet policy that a course of action, which is not pussible 
in Europe without arousing American resentment, can be pursued in a 
part of the world in which the ordimary American citizen is much less 
interested? In Malaya and Indonesia Communist propaganda can make 
use of the traditional American doctrine of opposition to “ imperialism,” 
a doctrine which has not altogether been set aside. Furthermore the 
establishment of Communist Governments in those two countries would 
strike a mortal blow at the prospects of recovery in Western Europe. As 
Mr. Ivor Thomas points out in his article Entente on Colonies, in the 
same issue of your paper, the loss of Indonesia would mean a 16 per 
cent. decline in the standard of living in the Netherlands, and, as Captain 
Gammans told the same conference in Amsterdam, Malaya is the greatest 
dollar-earning country in the British Empire. 

May I, as one who attended this conference as an onlooker, take the 
opportunity of congratulating the British Society for International Under- 
standing and The Allied Circle in the Netherlands (Amsterdam) on their 
enterprise in organising such a successful conference, Mr. Ivor Thomas 
for his valuable description of its achievements, and, at the same time, 
thank our Dutch hosts for their great hospitality and many kindnesses.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. S. T. Jounson. 

Ashton Hayes, Chester. 


THE BRIGHT YEARS 


Sir,—Mr. Dymond’s cries of “Here I am again!”, though a little late, 
are recognisable. And I seem to remember hearing that Whimsical Walker, 
that other delight of children of all ages, also made a similar claim to thatof 
Mr. Dymond about the size of his audience. It is a blot upon humanity 
that all men should flock to see a fall. I have no doubt that Mr. Dymond’s 
boast had substance, and that messages of condolence have come crawling 
to him from under every stone. The news of his appearance in The 
Spectator must have travelled like the news of the victories of Agamemnon, 
and probably has caused more surprise. 

My father was fortunate in most matters, but towards the end of his 
life he met with misfortune brought upon him by strangers. Even so, Mr. 
Dymond’s championship of him could hardly have been foreseen: and 
my father, who, with all his faults, was a man of intellect, would have 
been the first to repudiate it. Nothing remains to be said, excepting that 
I may have conferred a measure of immortality upon Mr. Dymond also, 
and for this I should be sorry. Lord Bolingbroke, in a letter to Swift, 
said: “What Virgil had to do with Maevius, that he should wear him 
upon his sleeve to all eternity, I don’t know.” I have no wish to wea 
Mr. Dymond upon iay sleeve.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Renishaw Hall, Renishaw, near Sheffield. OSBERT SITWELL. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


LE FIVE O’CLOCK 


S1r,—After recent experience of the courtesy of Continental hotels, one 8 
abruptly discouraged by the short-sighted bluntness of certain hotel 
keepers at home. Recently, with a foreigner and an eldegly couple, I 
asked for tea at 5.20 p.m. in a Trust House at Horsham. We were refused, 
on the ground that we could not be trusted to drink a cup of tea within 
ten minutes ; a polite manageress was sorry about it, but since tea was 
not served without food in her hotel, since the waiter would anyway give 
notice if pressed, and since we were non-resident, there was nothing to 
be done. A trivial incident of this kind is only worth reporting as the 
typical example of a widespread habit of mind which not only keeps 
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foreigners out of England but drives the English, for their holidays, 
abroad.—Yours truly, A. PryCcE-JONES. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


EMPLOYMENT IN PRISONS 


sir,—By mischance the Lord Chancellor was widely reported as saying 
that prison earnings had been, up to recently, 6d. a day, and were now 
increased by 50 per cent. For “day” read “ week,” and the account is 
accurate. It will be seen from this how urgent it is that, if prison labour 
is to be utilised for the sake of the prisoner and the sake of the country 
which needs his labour, there must be a complete change in the official 
attitude towards prison earnings. In Sweden the earnings a year ago were 
from Kr. 15 to Kr. 20 a week, and the Swedish crown is worth a good 
deal more than a shilling. One result was that the men were helping to 
maintain their wives and families during their own imprisonment.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., CIcELY M. CRAVEN, 
Honorary Secretary, Howard League for Penal Reform. 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1. 


“SPORT AND DAGOS” 


Sir—I see you have taken on yourself to belabour me for my chance 
remark at Hastings re sport and dagos. I think you might have taken 
the trouble to find out my meaning before taking your superior attitude 
—but I suppose it’s fun to come the heavy over a bishop. I used the 
word “dago,” not in any racial sense, but as denoting ungentlemanly and 
unsportsmanlike behaviour. It applies to any nation, even to us. Sports- 
men prefer to lose than to win by unfair means. And if you think the 
Olympic Games and national contests are guiltless, you must be green. Ask 
the President of the Toxophilites what happened in Prague recently, and 
whom he disqualified and why. Look up what happened to Jackson in 
his great race some years ago. And join me, not row me, for saying that 
sport is no sport unless it is clean sport, and that it’s better to lose than to 
win by unsporting methods.—Sincerely yours, 

a WALTER CAREY, Bishop. 


RECORDS OF PATIENTS 


Sir,—Before joining the new Health Service the public should realise 
that the strict professional secrecy formerly observed between doctor and 
patient will not obtain in this service, for the doctors engaged in it will 
be compelled to keep accurate detailed records of all their patients’ illnesses 
and to submit these periodically to the scrutiny of civil servants, male 
and female, of all grades. This is, from every point of view, undesirable, 
as record cards will contain the intimate details of all the physical 
results, often disastrous, of human faults and frailties, and the frequency 
of these is known only to members of the medical profession. Even 
after death these records will still exist in the archives of the Ministry. 
And this was, not so very long ago, a free country.— Yours, &c., W. LYLE. 

Belmont Road, Belfast. 

[This is an exaggeration. Doctors will, quite rightly, be required to 
keep such records as are necessary in the interests of the patient, but 
these will be entirely confidential and (apart from transit through the 
Executive Council office, in private) no one will see them except medical 
officers of the Ministry.—Eb., Spectator.] 


BELLOWS’ DICTIONARY 


S1r,—The mention, by Janus, of a recent issue of a “ neatly bound volume ” 
of Bellows’ French Dictionary revives memories of happy days gone by 
seeing that jt was the only one in use at my father’s school when I began 
to learn French in 1876 . . . since when “I have used no other”! 
I, too, keep “a little green leather copy” in my desk drawer, one of 
the very few books unearthed by the scavengers from the rubble the 
“bombers” left behind them on May 23rd, 1944, but the difference 
between the capital letters of masculine and feminine genders is very 
marked. I conclude this is not the case with the new issues, so I will 
be careful to “stick to my last,” even though jt be minus both covers.— 
Yours truly, C. LERmIT, 
7 rue Jeanne d’Arc, Orleans. City Hall Interpreter. 


GRADUANDS 


Smr,—Surely Janus has not descended to “coining” new words? As the 
Oxford Dictionary does not show this variant of graduate, it is to be 
hoped that it is merely a misprint.—Yours faithfully, P. S. PAVELY. 
50 Courtenay Gardens, Upminster, Essex. 
[Janus writes: “ Graduand may be a good word or a bad one, but I did 
not invent it. It is the established term for persons about to receive 
honorary degrees.”] 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 13d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE smell of “new-mown hay,” now beginning to please our sense, is, 
I suppose, peculiarly English ; at any rate the phrase—in English—appears 
again and again in French books. However, the smell is not quite what 
it used to be. The sown grasses, consisting often of rye and cocksfoot, 
cannot compare with the old mixed grasses which usually contained the 
“sweet meadow grass,” which excels all other grasses in sweetness. The 
delicious smell is nevertheless abhorrent to those noses that are allergic— 
horrible word!—to polJen. Like those breeders of pure grasses who 
seek out some isolated hollow in the hills where no alien dust is blown, so 
the sufferers from hay-fever must look for some pollen-free atmosphere. 
Research into the subject (of which there is an interesting account 
in the summer number of The Countryman) suggests that there is pollen 
and pollen in this regard. Only some sorts of pollen produce hay-fever ; 
and there seems to be some hope that the infectious pollens may be 
isolated. Some country people hold that mug-wort or old hen is especially 
to be avoided. It certainly has a pungent smell, and possibly smell alone 
may cause hay-fever; but the chief enemy is more likely to be one of 
the very light-seeded grasses which can impregnate the air at quite 
extraordinary distances from the source. It may turn out that modern 
farming methods, especially the substitution of leys for permanent 
grasses, may reduce the source of hay-fever ! 


JUNE 25, 


Bird Circulation 


The circulation of birds grows patently every year in this bird-loving 
island ; witness individual experience, the number of books, letters and 
articles, and indeed of organisations concerned with their welfare. The 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds finds a large public for its 
coloured prints of birds (3d. each), as does—at Christmas—the Norfolk 
Naturalists Trust. Bird photographers are legion, and a good many 
begin to rival even Mr. Eric Hosking. This month a popular bi-monthly 
magazine, Birds, is published (16s. a year, 15, Creechurch Lane, E.C.3), 
which will deal exclusively with birds in all their activities. The first 
issue, for June and July, suggests that incidentally it will be a sort of 
bird anthology. There is found in it, for example, an admirable verdict 
on the rook by Charles Waterton, a naturalist who ought never to be 
forgotten. He was described as “a gentleman who watches the habits 
of animals so minutely that, I believe, he knows what they think.” 
Waterton was a historian as well as an observer, and gives peculiarly 
interesting records on the sufferings of farmers in the Americas due to 
the destruction of insect-eating birds. 


Kindly Fruits 

The kindly fruits of the earth, if that means wild fruits, are peculiarly 
abundant this year, though many of the cultivated fruits are sparse. I 
write after feasting on a bowl of wild strawberries. They are in abund- 
ance, and I hold that it would be well worth the while of most gardeners 
to establish them in a half-wild, that is umweeded, part of the rough 
garden. With me they appeared of their own accord on a heap of earth 
and rejected iris roots. Even intruding nettles did not prevent them 
bearing fruit. The neighbouring common will certainly carry a very full 
harvest of the wild raspberry. The orchard crops are strangely patchy. 
Blossom was exuberant and conditions suggested that everything was 
favourable for the setting of fruit; but some of the trees with the best 
show of blossom are almost empty of fruit for reasons that remain obscure. 
As for my own experience, I have exactly one fruit tree, and one only, 
that always, without any exception, bears a heavy crop, and that is a 
Morella cherry. Unlike most sorts of cherry it is self-fertile, and again 
unlike other cherries is not popular with birds. 


In the Garden 


Is there any flowering shrub in the list that can rival Zephyrine 
Drouhin ? The individual rose flower is of course not remarkable, except 
in scent, but numbers atone for form. I started to count the flowers on 
one bush and stopped at 100, seeing that my work was not half done. The 
habit of the boughs, arching like a dog-rose’s, is delightful, and the growth 
is free, but not excessive. It is quite thornless, and it is not only in meta- 
phor that virtue lies in “the rose without a thorn.” Again, this rose is 
not so “fast of its scent” as other roses, but greets you at a distance. 
The first exuberance of blossom will not be repeated, but there will be 
an unbroken continuance for a good four months. Is there any other 
shrub that can rival this sum of qualities? Certainly none of your heavily 
shorn bedding roses is in the running, nor any lilac, barbery, buddleia, 
weigela, viburnum, prunus or what you will. The nearest rival, perhaps, 
spring rhododendron, is ruled out, because it needs a special peaty, lime- 
free soil. There may be some other variety of rose that makes as comely 
and floriferous a bush, but what is it? W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Prime Minister 
Mr. Attlee. By Roy Jenkins. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


It is remarkable how little most people know of the sixty-two years 
of the Prime Minister’s life that were lived before 1945. In a sense, 
no doubt, there is relatively littl to know. Mr. Attlee has lived 
inconspicuously compared with most of his recent predecessors. 
That is not to say for a moment that the present biography is 
superfluous. On the contrary, it is extremely opportune. Mr. 
Jenkins has kept his ambitions well in hand. He describes his work 
as “an interim biography,” and writes in a straightforward and un- 
assuming style which admirably befits his subject, as well as being 
a virtue in itself. And his story is well worth telling, for undramatic 
as the Prime Minister’s life has on the whole been, the connection 
between his origins and his achievement needs to be traced as Mr. 
Jenkins has traced it. Those origins were essentially middle-class— 
which is appropriate enough for a man who was put in his present 
high position by the casting vote of the middle-classes ; there is 
almost a touch of Galsworthy in Mr. Jenkins’s description of Attlee 
pére, silk-hatted and frock-coated, setting out each morning from his 
comfortable house near Putney Hill for the station en route for his 
prosperous solicitors’ office in the City, sometimes with a small Clem 
trotting part way beside him. There was a spacious country house 
too in Essex, with a farm, a garden, a tennis-court, a pond and all 
that. Clement Attlee, in short, grew up in easy and unostentatious 
middle-class comfort, in those tranquil days which vanished, perhaps 
for ever, in 1914. It was a good beginning. 

Then came a private school (where, whatever it might portend, 
the future Prime Minister defeatea all other competitors in the 
diocese in a bishop’s examination in the Old Testament), Haileybury 
and Oxford, where he read history and took a good second. What 
was to come next? As so often the Bar, and as so often the Bar 
simply as temporary bivouac. Mr. Jenkins makes little mention of 
briefs ; there were few briefs to mention. But at that time Attlee 
made contact with the Haileybury Club in Limehouse, and there 
the foundations of his political career may be said to have been 
laid. In 1907 he was made manager of the club, and Limehouse 
life began in earnest. At about the same time he joined the Fabians 
and the I.L.P. So life unfolded. He stood twice unsuccessfully for 
the Stepney Borough Council and preached Socialism at street-corner 
meetings. Then he became a paid officer of the Webbs’ National 
Committee for the Prevention of Destitution till he accepted the 
secretaryship of Toynbee Hall, an engagement that for some reason 
did not work and soon ended. And so on. In 1912, like so many 
future Front Bench men, he took a post at the School of Economics, 
but the war came and he promptly joined up. His military career, 
first at Gallipoli and then on the Tigris, where he was severely 
wounded, was entirely creditable, if not specially distinguished. It 
included a spell in France, where he was knocked out again by some 
timber dislodged by a shell. 
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Then Major Attlee went back to Limehouse. He stood for Mik 
End in the L.C.C, election and was beaten. But he got on to th 
Guardians and other local bodies, and in 1919, at the age of 36, he 
became Mayor of Stepney ; in 1922 he married—most happily. Ther 
was not much future Premiership about all this, but in the Gener 
Election of 1922 the successful candidate for Limehouse was C, R 
Attlee, with a majority of 1,899 over his Conservative rival. A Parlig. 
mentary career had begun. Most of the details of it are known to 
the world, but there are some that Mr. Jenkins recalls usefully, 
How did Attlee come to be elected leader of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party ? It was due admittedly in part to the Labour débéc}, 
of 1935. After that election only three Front Bench men survived 
Lansbury, Attlee and Cripps. Attlee by then had held the offices of 
Under-Secretary for War, Chancellor of the Duchy and Postmaster. 
General—none of them exactly a seat in the stalls. Cripps was q 
newcomer to the party, so Lansbury was elected leader and Attlee 
deputy-leader. At the end of 1933 Lansbury broke a thigh and was 
laid up for nine months, leaving Attlee in charge. In 1935 Lansbury 
resigned out of dissent from the Labour Party’s support of sanctions 
against Italy. Attlee became leader, but after the 1935 Gener] 
Election the post had to be allotted again. Both Herbert Morrison 
and Arthur Greenwood stood, but Attlee was first on both first 
ballot and second, and in the end was elected unanimously. 

There is no need to trace his career further. Mr. Jenkins carries 
it to the triumph of 1945, and there wisely stops. The dust of the 
last three years is too dusty and the heat too heating to make objective 
biography possible. Mr. Jenkins, now an M.P. himself, has done 
his work extremely well. He has painted a character which compels 
respect, a personality slow in developing, and perhaps capable of 
more development yet; a politician competent without being out. 
standing, though here too, if the pace of the last fifteen years js 
maintained, there may yet be a different verdict to pass ; and a man 
in whom there is much more than immediately meets the eye. Mr, 
Attlee was once described, though undoubtedly with some exaggera- 
tion, as a better-read man than any other in the Parliament of that 
day except perhaps Baldwin and Sir John Simon. It is interesting 
to learn that in his youth he wrote poetry, including translations 
from the French and Italian, that he reads detective stories vora- 
ciously and that he emphatically prefers Jane Austen and Bellini 
and Wordsworth to Proust or Picasso or Auden. Throughout the 
story a remarkably consistent character is revealed, which perhaps 
explains why the Prime Minister can command his party’s loyalty 
and regard beyond any Labour leader of the past. 

WiLson Hararis. 


Light into Darkness ? 
The End of an Age. By W.R. Inge. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 


Any age worth its salt has its prophets who find a deep and monl 
satisfaction in rubbing that salt into the raw and bleeding places of 
contemporary history. If our own exciting and distracting age has 
a weakness, it is that we have become a little insensitive to the voice 
of doom ; the salt has lost its sting if not its savour. But the prophets 
are as eloquent as they are multi-lingual—Ortega y Gasset predicting 
with precision and anxiety the growth of a sub-human mass 
mentality ; Keyserling, arrogant, dogmatic and brilliantly unsound; 
Huizinga, gentle, scholarly and tenacious ; Berdyaeff like a Dostoevsky 
version of Habbakuk or Micah ; Spengler like something out of The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari ; Drucker, bridging the windy gap between 
prophecy and journalism. Dean Inge knows them all, and begins 
his book by summarising their arguments that liberalism, “ progress” 
and middle-class Christianity have reached the end of an age. He 
goes on to consider our own countrymen—Toynbee, Fisher, Dawson 
and Aldous Huxley, who in some measure share the apocalyptic view, 

“Essential Christianity is invulnerable,” says Dean Inge in th 
chapter on the sickness of Christendom. “It springs ever fresh in the 
hearts of men.” But history has its dark nights no less than its periods 
of progress, and Dean Inge denounces our age for its acceptance of 
war, for its neglect of freedom, and for its cultivation of what he calls 
the philosophy of the Wolf State. “If you begin by thinking that 
human beings are naturally good, you will end by wishing to kill 
all those who do not agree with you,” wrote Anatole France, in 4 
passage with which the Dean cordially agrees. Indeed, with his 
political truculence and real Christian humility, his pacifism, his 
defence of suicide, his deep love of England and his horror of 
democracy and the past forty years of British politics, the Dean isa 
puzzling figure to readers who have been brought up to fit neatly 
into official pigeon-holes. The fault is with the dove-cote. 

“ Tdeas when popularised are already out of date,” says our prophet, 
touching incidentally on one of the terrible weaknesses of democracy. 
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The Collected Poems of 


Richard Church 


This, Mr. Church’s first collected volume, contains a group 
of new poems, together with all his hitherto published 
verse that he wishes to preserve, with the exception of 
Twentieth Century Psalter (1943), and The Lamp (1946), 
published separately. Much of Mr. Church’s poetic work 
is now out of print, and the present volume will be therefore 
the more welcome to his many admirers among the lovers 
and students of English poetry. 15s. net 
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‘ Men at High Table is a conversation piece in which half a 
dozen exceedingly curious affairs touch in one way or 
another on insoluble problems of life and death; all most 
entertainingly told.” RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times). 
‘Felicity adorns The House of Strangers, a demi-semi- 
thriller with a touch of the supernatural.’ (Observer.) 
9s. net 
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Young Mr. Newman 


By MAISIE WARD 21/- net 


“ This is the Newman I have never met before. It is part 
of the magic of Miss Ward’s’ book to reveal a new Newman, 
the boy and young man of simple human tastes, set in a warm 
family circle and founded in the solid, unshaken days of the early 
nineteenth century.” Cecil Northcott in John O’London’s Weekly 


Avril 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 6/- net 
“The reyival of Hilaire Belloc’s Avril will be welcomed by 
many people in this country who appreciate the loveliness of 

French Renaissance poetry.” The Bookseller 
“ There is freshness both in the writing and in the approach 
to the subject . . . the book is an anthology as well as a collec- 
tion of essays . . . We must be grateful to the publishers for 
reintroducing this book—one of the best in the Belloc canon.” 
John O’London’s Weekly 


God and the Atom 


By RONALD KNOX 7/6 net 


“Nothing has yet been written on this disturbing theme that 
can compare in value with this book.” Birmingham Post 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON 
by JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


The first full biography of Samuel Johnson written in recent 
times ; a big work giving a full account of his life, character 
and work as they appear in the light of contemporary knowledge 
and judgment. Mr. Krutch is a stylist and a wit, his biography 
is a continuous delight. 


13 pages of illustrations and facsimiles, Demy 8vo. 


THE CONCERTO 
by ABRAHAM VEINUS 
A history of the development of the concerto from its origin 
to the present day; the various influences—social, personal, 
instrumental—which determined its course ; an evaluation of 


the contributions of all the great composers. With a critical 
list of available concerto recordings. Demy 8vo. 16/- net 
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An account of adventures and experiences in the incredible 
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“Tt is pleasant to swim against the stream,” he says elsewhere ; but 
there is more than stubborn perversity in his attitude. In his chapter 
on the population problem, for example, he discusses matters far 
more important than the pros and cons of nationalising well- 
established or decaying industries. The people of Asia and Africa 
are increasing far more rapidly than those of Europe and North 
America ; in Britain, France, the U.S.A. and other countries the less 
able section of the community is increasing in numbers while the 
more able is decreasing. “Can the high standard races hold their 
own against peoples with a lower standard of living and a higher 
standard of work, peoples who, to put it shortly, give better value 
for their wages ? ” 

There is some question-begging here, and we may not agree that 
it is desirable, or safe, or possible, for the population of this country 
to be reduced much below its present fifty millions ; but in prophecy, 
considered as one of the healing arts, stimulus is sometimes more 
important than detailed physiology. In a world in which we spend 
much of our time solving our fathers’ problems in the light of our 
grandfathers’ theories, it is a relief to have these vital pre-political 
issues raised at all. The Dean may not be a rousing prophet—where 
Churchill offered blood, sweat and tears, he offers only tears and 
sweat—but in the long run a prophet is judged by his style ; and 
Dean Inge’s aphoristic style is impressive because even in his most 
generous and memorable gloom there is nearly always one thin ray of 
hope. “ Universal suffrage almost inevitably leads to government by 
mass-bribery, an auction of the worldly goods of the unrepresented 
minority.” There is great virtue in that “almost”; somehow, if 
we are to preserve democracy, we must wriggle through the loophole, 
the narrow ray must be widened to a beam. With these practical and 
compelling tasks, the Dean is not concerned, but if the tasks are ever 
accomplished, if humanity finds a way out of its craggy cul-de-sac 
and solves the intricate problems it has set itself, a little credit will 
be due to those who like Dean Inge and Professor Huizinga looked 
long and earnestly at the difficulties, admitted sadly that some hopes 
and aims must be abandoned, but knew with a burning and un- 
shakable conviction that nothing that is truly valuable is ever lost. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


Exile in Istanbul 


A Prince of Arabia: The Emir Shereef Ali Haider. 
Stitt. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 

Tue Emir Shereef Ali Haider was born in 1866 in the comfortable 
exile of Istanbul, and died in Beirut, still in exile, seventy years later. 
A fate which has turned others to intrigue or drink only deepened 
his natural piety and resignation, and served to demonstrate that, 
if the life of an exile is seldom a gay one, it nevertheless need not 
be undignified. But his life also demonstrated that the reward of 
patience is all too often a snub. 

The real tragedy of the Emir’s life was not so much that, with 
one brief interval, he was always a pretender to power and not a 
ruler, as that so often he seemed on the point of securing the position 
for which his birth, character and inclination all fitted him, only 
to be on each occasion disappointed. His grandfather had been 
Emir of Mecca until turned out by a younger branch of the Shereefian 
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family which maintained power to the day when the last of its repre. 
sentatives, the Emir Hussein, was encouraged by the British to raig 
the standard of revolt against the Turks. This provided Ali Haider 
heir of the dispossessed branch, with the opportunity for which he 
had so long waited. As an answer to Hussein’s defection the Sultay 
proclaimed Ali Haider Emir of Mecca, and he at once proceeded ty 
the Hejaz where, bottled up in Medina, he tasted for eighteen month, 
the bitterness of nominal rule in the abandoned outpost of , 
crumbling empire. 

Both before and after this experience, which turned out to be the 
unsatisfactory climax of his career, there were many occasions oq 
which the realisation of power came close to him. A turn of the 
wheel of Turkish politics—a change of sultans in Istanbul or the 
death of an Emir in Mecca—would bring the only ambition of his 
life apparently within his grasp. But then the wheel would tum 
again and spin success out of his reach. 

After the Great War it was the same story. New Arab States were 
forming among the ruins of the Ottoman empire, and new State 
required new rulers. Who so suitable a candidate as the respected 
and unemployed Shereef Ali Haider ? His name was mentioned in 
London, Cairo, Versailles. Might he not be the answer for Taq, 
for Syria, or, of course, for the Hejaz? Or even, now that thé lag 
Sultan was an exile, for a restored Caliphate ? Eyes turned again 
to the courteous figure in the garden at Chumlijah on the banks of 
the Bosphorus. But then attention would be distracted and his name 
would fade, supplanted by those of more active and ambitious candj. 
dates. The new tide of nationalism flowed past him, carrying on its 
crest the tougher representatives of a modern age with which the 
Emir had at heart little sympathy. 

This calm record of a frustrated career has been put together by 
Commander Stitt largely from the Emir’s own diaries. It provides 
a fascinating picture of an age as well as a worthy record of a fine 
gentleman. The sloth and ritual of Turkish society, the corruption 
and pertinacity of Ottoman politics, have a distant charm which 
grows greater now they are beyond recall. As a rule, unfortunately, 
the Emir’s diaries were reserved to the point of banality, but every 
now and then we are rewarded by a scene which lights up a corner 
of this remote world. 

There is, for example, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe embarrassing 
the Emir’s grandfather by his over-effusive greeting: “Had I lived 
in the time of the Prophet I, too, would have been a Moslem.” Or 
the millenary excitement aroused by the announcement of the consti- 
tution of 1908, when “for some days people were scarcely aware of 
what they ate, whither they went, or what they said.” And, on the 
comic opera plane, there is the scene at the investiture of the Sultan 
Mehmet Reched with the sword of Osman when the leader of the 
Konia Dervishes, to whom the -honour of the investiture belonged, 
found himself unable without aid to reach far enough round the 
portly figure of the Sultan to fasten the buckle. 

But for many readers the most surprising incident in the Emir’s 
patrician life must be his second marriage with an English girl, the 
daughter of an army colonel, who had come to the house to teach 
English to the children of his first marriage. Miss Dunn (as she 
was) or Princess Fatmah (as she became) is represented by two 
photographs in this book. She looks out, as English as a cup of tea, 
on the strange world for which she was prepared to abandon all her 
previous associations. The face is self-possessed and humorous. It 
is a tribute to the natural good sense of both husband and wife that 
sO unusual a marriage proved a happy one. EpWARD Hopcxin, 


Spooks and Geese 

Heyday of a Wizard : Daniel Home the Medium. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 

Wuat, precisely, was the nature of Mr. Home ? What were the 
actual causes of his “odic emanations,” his vitalised and aggres- 
sive tables, his taps and raps, his enchanting accordions and agreeable 
phosphorescence, and, above all, his elongations and his levitations? 
Or, to put the question in another way, to what extent were 
these appearances and experiences due to the state of mind of 
a suitably hallucinated audience ? Miss Burton, very wisely, does 
not provide the answers ; but she seems to imply a belief, or a 
semi-belief, in the objective reality of Home’s telekinetic phenomena. 
She tells the story very well indeed, and leaves one in no doubt as 
to the singular powers (whether psychic or physical) and the some- 
what repulsive abnormality of Mr. Home. But she does not stress 
the many critical points which are perpetually present in the 
The notes of an accordion, for example, cannot have 
any quality apart from those which are derivable from their 
mechanism, and any notion of a superadded “celestial” tome can 
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CENTURY, 1660-1744, DRYDEN, 
ADDISON, POPE 


BY ALEXANDRE BELJAME, EDITED 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION and NOTES 
BY BONAMY DOBREE 


Alexandre Beljame was first holder of the Chair 


of English at the Sorbonne from 1902 to his 


death in 1907. This work, first published in 
1881, is a classic and is now translated for the 
first time into English by E. O. Lorimer. It 
is an essential source book for the literature and 
social history of the period and for erudition, 
clarity, liveliness and wit, has hardly its equal 


in the literature on the subject. 25s. net 
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John Lehmann Limited announce a series of modern reprints, 
The Holiday Library. It will consist of outstanding works 
of fiction, biography and autobiography, togethe with occasional 
works of general interest which have been published during the 
last thirty years. The volumes have an attractive Jacket and 
Spine by Keith Vaughan. 
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Two distinguished books of Short Stories 
recommended by the Book Society 


Olivia Manning 
GROWING UP 


“Miss Manning can write as few novelists can. She has a rich 
sense of drama and a powerful imagination ; she can make you 
identify yourself with the people whose actions and words she 
chronicles, she has an admirable sense of proportion and an 
exquisite gift of speech.” RUPERT CROFT-COOKE in The Sketch 


Josephine 
Blumenfeld 


HEAT OF THE SUN 


“* Heat of the Sun offers the delicately realistic type of short 
story in a collection which has much to say and says it with 
the utmost simplicity, and which puts Josephine Blumenfeld 
high up in a select category.” —-ANGELA MILNE in The Observer. 
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only be due to a purely subjective illusion. Nor can we accept 
Without demur the proposition that mediumship is “to some extent 
congenital and hereditary.” The late Mr. Harry Price, who con- 
tributed a foreword to this book, refuses to accept the evidence of 
Home’s levitations—the most sensational and the most critical of 
all the phenomena—but is not unwilling to believe that Mr. Home, 
like Alice in Wonderland, was occasionally elongated by a mysterious 
power. 

Miss Burton presents her biographical data very concisely and 
vividly. With all due reservation, the story is that of one of the 
most fantastic of all human careers. We are shown the infant 
already distressed by apparitions and then by the movement of 
chairs or tables. We follow him through every phase of his wild 
and expanding renown: the cause of disagreement between Robert 
Browning and his wife ; the posturing snob whose influence in the 
Court of the Second Empire was a source of alarm to courtiers and 
police alike (“ week after week he lunched and dined placidly en 
famille with the Emperor and Empress”); the adventurer who 
moved with, varying fortunes among half the royalties of Europe, 
now in Paris, now in St. Petersburg, now in Baden ; the levitating 
lion of a peculiarly silly group in London society ; the fox among 
a notable variety of geese, from the goose royal to the goose ordinary 
or vulgar. But the followers or students of Home were not 
exclusively geese, for they included Ruskin, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and William Crookes. 

There was not much in the personal character of Mr. Home that 
was unusually commendable ; there was, on the contrary, much that 
was theatrical or squalid. Our interest in this extraordinary man is 
clearly resolvable in terms of pure curiosity—a curiosity which Miss 
Burton’s book will certainly revive. What was the actual subject- 
object relation of the phenomena which he produced, or which he 
appeared to produce ? We cannot say. What we can say is that 
Home himself complicated the issue by the painful triteness of his 
jargon and his insistence upon the fundamental spookiness of his 
effects. This is a fascinating book, and all the more fascinating 
because it sets up, in the less explored recesses of the mind, a certain 
uneasiness concerning the nature of evidence. Home, we feel, is 


intrinsically disreputable but eternally astonishing. 
C. E. VUuLiiamy. 


Unknown Italy 
Christ Stopped at Eboli. By Carlo Levi, translated by Frances 
Frenaye. (Cassell. 9s. 6d.) 
IN 1935, at the beginning of the Abyssinian War, Mr. Levi, a painter 
of Turin who was opposed to Fascism, was banished to Southern 
Italy. The province of Lucania is so remote, so little known, that 
the peasants have a saying: “ We’re not Christians. Christ stopped 
short of here, at Eboli” (farther north). By Christians they mean 
human beings: “ We’re not thought of as men but simply as beasts.” 
iThe Romans who garrisoned the highways, the Greeks who settled 
round the Gulf of Taranto, neither of them penetrated into the clay 
wastes of Lucania. “No message, human or divine, has reached 
this stubborn poverty.” And when Mr. Levi arrived at the village 
of Gagliano on a burning August afternoon he was wearing handcuffs, 
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having received sudden orders to leave the less desolate village whe, 
he had been stationed. The auguries for a stimulating book on thy 
place of “ self-interest, low-grade passion, boredom, greedy impoteng 
and poverty” were not good. As it is, Mr. Levi has produce, 
book which is consistently vivid and moving, with moments g 
horror but also moments of spiritual release, as when he lay. in, 
high bed in the house of a peasant who was dying and “ listeng 
to the silence of the night and . . . felt if I had . . . penetrated th 
very heart of the universe.” 

Gagliano lay at the end of a road—a single street between tw 
ravines, the houses perched on the edge of clay slopes that hy 
neither trees nor grass. There was no hotel, no shops. In the fir 
kitchen Mr. Levi entered the air was black with flies. He stayaj 
in Gagliano for about a year—a sojourn broken by a week at hi 
previous village of Grassano (where he rather charmingly was allows 
to go to finish some paintings) and a few days at his native town ¢ 
Turin because of the death of a relative. Finally he was releasy 
through an amnesty on the fall of Addis Ababa. Grassano ani 
Turin are part of the story—the more cheerful life of Grassano, th 
feeling of remoteness Mr. Levi felt with his old friends in Turin 
but Gagliano in the four seasons is the chief theme ; inclemey 
seasons from the baking treeless moon landscape of August to th 
snow of January. 

Mr. Levi found malaria, flies, poisonous snakes and later, wolye, 
The priest was a drunkard ; the two doctors so abominably ignoran 
that the peasants asked Mr. Levi to attend them himself though le 
had studied but never practised medicine. The middle-clay 
bureaucrats were not only at war among themselves but oppressed 
the peasants. Rome was hated as “the centre of a foreign hostik 
world” which ruined the peasants still further with foolish decrees 
and taxes. Yet there were also strange excitements. The brigand 
had gone seventy years before, but there were spells and amulet, 
love potions and a black Madonna that was like an earth goddes 
beyond good and evil. Witches abounded, and the place wa 
haunted with gnomes who were children who had died unbaptised 
A further interest was America, to which 5,000 members of th 
village had migrated, leaving only 5,000 behind. President Roosevelt 
with the Madonna adorned the peasant homes ; and gifts of scissors, 
knives and farm-toois constantly arrived. All the same it was a 
world without hope. 

There must be many villages like Gagliano in Spain and th 
Balkans and Southern Italy ; but they are not seen by the tourist 
Mr. Levi has not only seen it but seen it from within. He has; 
doctor’s eye for character and a painter’s eye for the countryside, 
even for baked-up contours of clay. But it is the sort of accoum 
to make one lose all illusions of the beneficence of Nature. The 
book is beautifully translated. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Boxing in Britain 
British Boxing. By Denzil Batchelor. (Britain in Pictures. Collins. 5s) 


THIS is a very pleasing little book, and Mr. Batchelor has conm- 
pressed into forty-seven pages a surprising amount of informatio 
about the history of the ring in Britain from its early days. Itis 
not easy to give any particular date from which to start a history 
of British boxing, but the author is no doubt right in attributing 
the English ring to James Figg, who won the proud title of the first 
champion in his great fight with Ned Sutton in 1727. His pupil, 
Jack Broughton, was the undisputed king of the prize-ring from 
Figg’s death in 1734 until his defeat by Slack in 1750. The story 
of the prize-ring is briefly and attractively sketched with none of the 
major champions omitted, and special mention of such lions a 
“ Gentleman ” Jackson, Sam Belcher, who was blinded in one eye 
at twenty-two, Hen Pearce, Tom Cribb, James Burke and Bendigo. 
The immortal battle between Sayers and Heenan is well described 
and illustrated. 

One never ceases to wonder at the amazing vitality of so many 
prize-fighters of that epoch. Training conditions, as we know them 
now, were non-existent. Daniel Donnelly’s only training rule, for 
example, was to limit himself to twenty-five glasses of whiskey 4 
day when preparing for a fight, and many of these pugilists ignored 
road work and ate far too much. Con Griffiths, of almost recent 
times, the trainer of John Hopley and numberless other under- 
graduates, had only one training rule for his pupils: “ Don’t take 
no beer for tea the evening of your match ! ” 

The second half of the book is devoted to boxing proper, and 
is brought fully up to date with some account of recent amateur 
and professional champions. The story is a sad one in one respect. 
It was so much a matter of British supremacy in boxing for te 
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first hundred years or more, right up to the time when Jem Mace, 
whom the reviewer remembers well at the inter-varsity ringside 
at Cambridge early in the present century, passed into retirement. 
Even in the Olympic Games in 1908 England had every single 
competitor in the finals at any weight. One wonders how many will 
reach the finals in 1948 ! 

The rise of amateur boxing is fully described from the founding 
of the Amateur Boxing Association in 1880. The A.B.A. has very 
different problems to face nowadays, and it is permissible to question 
whether its policy is as successful as in those early days in the best 
interests of the noble art. Men of the lineage of Broughton and 
Cribb and Spring and hundreds of others should surely be capable 
of earning some success in international contests. 

The illustrations, both black and white and in colour, are first 
rate and the book is very attractively got up. A short index would 
be of value. DONALD PorTWaAy. 


Fiction 
Dirty Eddie. By Ludwig Bemelmans. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 
The Lord Comes. By Robert Payne. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


The Double Darkness. By Edward Fenton. (The Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 
The Last Conspiracy. By Geoffrey Parsons. (Dennis Dobson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Causeway. By Winifred Lear. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

THE average humorist thrives on an ability to divide humanity into 
types. The Man Who Always Does This or That is not only easier 
to pin down, but much more readily recognised as a Funny 
Character, than is some complex being who with his uncertainties 
and subterfuges may resemble painfully the reader himself. It is 
Mr Bemelmans’s ability to draw individuals while losing nothing of 
wit or humour that gives his books their rare quality. In spite of 
the deep pathos that surrounds them, his characters stir a kindly 
laughter because of their great size. They are too big to be pitiable 
and too indiv.dual to be like anyone but themselves. You or I may 
be as eccentric as anyone portrayed in Dirty Eddie, but we are not 
likely to be so in just the same way. Mr. Bemelmans is on safe 
ground. Eccentricity has always seemed comic to its audience, and 
in this story of the luxury life of Hollywood he presents for our 
delectation the antics of super-clowns. The writer never needs to 
stand aside from his characters to tell us how funny they are. 
Their behaviour tells us that. 

If at first we become muddled between the antics of the three main 
characters—Moses Fable, magnate of Olympia studios, “last of a 
slowly dying race of mammoth men,” on whose massive cheeks the 
thin veins are “ like the engraving on gilt-edged securities ” ; Maurice 
Cassard, writer of scripts, whom we see entering a room and visiting, 
“in a sagging fashion, with his knees falling forward,” the four 
walls “as if they were about tc fall down and he had to rush to hold 
them up”; and Vanya Vashvily, film producer, sad-eyed, deaf, 
elderly and surrounded by the loveliest girls in the world—by the 
end of the book each has established himself for us as a complete 
and inimitable monstrosity. Added to these we have Ludlow Mumm, 
impoverished New York writer, summoned by Fable to the position 
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of “ great writer” in Hollywood where, with two thousand dollar, 
a week, luxury office, hotel suite, car and chauffeur, he drags himself 
from his “ King of Ease” chaise-longue to do his stint in a picker 
line ; Belinda, beauty and film star yet genuine human being ; Hack 
the bitter hack, whose scene with his parents is one of the mog 
moving in the book; and memorable minor characters like Mg 
Gundel and Lieutenant Casey McMahon. Added to all these there 
is Dirty Eddie, infant pig actor of genius, who, owing to the fac 
that Fable insists on shooting the last scenes first, grows smaller 
and smaller as the film is unwound. Other writers have made 
familiar to us the mad world of Hollywood, so it is not the back. 
ground or the story, but Mr, Bemelmans’s remarkable gallery of 
portraits that is likely to stay in the memory. 

The reverse is true of Mr. Payne’s novel The Lord Comes. Here 
the characters are no more than glimpsed through the exquisitely 
contrived poetic atmosphere through which they move. The 
Himalayan frontier of Tibet is one of the few regions left to explorers, 
and Mr. Payne, writing of Gautama Buddha when a young Nepalese 
prince, uses his art to enhance rather than dispel its mystery. He 
knows that a reader seeking escape from our post-war desolation will 
not find the mere exotic background enough. Escapists who have 
never been further east than Lowestoft can recognise in the works of, 
say, Lu Hsun or Shen Tseng-Wen, the disturbing odour of reality, 
Through the lyric quality of his writing, Mr. Payne creates for us 
what pre-Freudians would have called a dream world. This was 
rather more effective within the confines of his short stories than 
it is now spread over the area of a novel. In The Lord Comes there 
are descriptions of violence and brutality, of suffering and passion, 
that might be expected to break through the pervading unreality, 
yet in retrospect the landscape of the book is curiously flat and its 
remaining flavour insipid. The mist of poetic philosophy lies too 
thickly over it all, so we seem at the end.to have learnt little more 
about the life of Buddha than we knew at the beginning This is 
not to say that Mr. Payne has not produced a highly readable and 
important book. I for one read much of it with pleasure, and the 
writing throughout is of a high order. 


Turning to first novels, we find in Mr. Fenton’s The Double 
Darkness and Mr. Parsons’s The Last Conspiracy opening sequences 
that are almost identical. In each a young man suffering from 
amnesia awakes to an unfamiliar world and sets out in it to discover 
his own identity. The hero of Mr. Parsons’s book has to uncover 
an already existent personality, but that of The Double Darkness, 
a British private in post-war Athens, develops, as his new life 
gives him insight into the suffering about him, from the uncouth 
remnants of his former self to a thinking being. It is this process 
of development that gives to Mr. Fenton’s book the greater force 
and depth. Both these young writers plead the cause of the 
people, but where Mr. Fenton enlists*our sympathy by drawing 
from the inside his Greek poor and some worthless members of 
the monied class against which they revolt (his portrait of Carlo 
Pavlides is particularly true to life), Mr. Parsons uses the old Kafka 
method which auomatically overcomes the problems of presenting 
complex situations. 

Mr. Parsons’s book, although it has many exciting and vivid pas- 
sages, typifies much of the weakness of the literature of the extreme 
Left today. To express his ideals he uses the stilted phraseology of 
the pamphleteer (much of which derives from a too-literal transla- 
tion into English of German editions of Marx and Engels) and a 
tendency to present his ideas as though they must be acceptable 
from all points of view. His Mr. Spencer, for instance, as a symbol 
of the mysterious forces of the extreme Right, is to the unconverted 
simply an outrageous figure, but a writer with more subtle insight 
into his opponents could have made Spencer an unanswerable 
argument for the Left. Mr, Fenton, choosing the harder way of 
realism and broader thinking, is likely to prove the better apostle 
in the end. 

The Causeway, also a first novel, deals not with social but with 
personal problems. The heroine who, in spite of her attractions, 
has managed to remain unmarried until the age of thirty-seven, 
loves a man fifteen years her junior and is loved by one seven years 
her junior. The age theme is important in the book, although the 
reader’s impression is likely to be that all these characters are too 
young and bright to be true; the heroine, a virgin, being peculiarly 
undeveloped for her age. Miss Lear is more successful with her 
minor characters, and that of the heroine’s father, a mad rector, lifts 
the book out of mediocrity. 

OLIVIA MANNING. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ODHAMS PRESS 


PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 











THE twenty-eighth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, was 
held on June 18th in London. 

Mr. Arthur G. Cous ‘ns, C.B.E., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said that the trading profit of Odhams Press, Limited, was 
£1,043,374, and dividends and interest receivable from subsidiary com- 
panies and other investments was up by £9,000. There was a net profit 


of £968,082, as against the previous year’s profit of £963,495. He was | 


sure that stockholders were proud of the success of the newspapers, 
period’cals and other publications for which they were responsible. The 
consolidated accounts showed that the gross revenue received during the 
year was £12,637,275, as against £11,208,270 for the year 1946, 

The House of Odhams was organised on a broad basis. They had 
with their subsidiary companies some of the most up-to-date printing 
machinery in the world, and in that respect he particularly referred to 


the high-speed colour printing machinery owned by their subsidiary com- 


pany, Odhams (Watford), Limited. They had a large outside poster and 
advertising organ sation, they ranked amongst the largest book publishers 
in the country, and they owned newspapers and periodicals with a total 
circulation of over 22 million copies printed and published by them each 
week. 

NEWSPRINT THE REAL HEADACHE 


Notwithstanding the wide basis of their business, they were dependent | 


to a very large extent on the supply of paper. The paper mills were 


severely rationed, the raw material, pulp, etc., and the supply of news- | 


print from Canada had been severely cut down owing to the dollar situa- 


tion. The newsprint and paper difficulty was their real headache. The | 


Government had told us that they would like to see iarger papers. It 
might be the Marshall Plan would help, but personally he doubted 
whether they would get larger supplies of newsprint for many months. 
The Book Department continued to make steady progress, and their 
sales, despite the difficulties experienced by them in common with other 
publishers, showed during 1947 a healthy increase over those of 1946. 
They realised the urgent national need for exports, and in that connec- 
tion he was glad to tell them that their books sold well, not only in the 
home market, but the demand for them extended all over the world. 
The report was adopted. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
CABLES 


ACHIEVEMENTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 











THE third ordinary general meeting of British Insulated Callender’s Cables, 
| Of Anglo-Iranian and V.O.C., of whether the prosperity of the ail 


Limited, will be held on June 30th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the chair- 
man, Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.L.E.: — 

Despite many difficulties, the financial results of our operations were 
most satisfactory. Turnover was substantially higher, both in quantity 
and value. Profit on trading totalled £2,271,629, as compared with 
£1,632,993 for our first trading period of eighteen months to December 
31st, 1946. The total dividend proposed on the Ordinary capital for 1947 
is 6% per cent., which represents a return of only some 4 per cent. on the 
equity capital employed in the business. 

The demand for many of cur products has exceeded our immediate 
ability to supply, and we have often been forced to turn down orders 
from potential new customers and to quote extended deliveries even to 
our old connections. In some products this position is due to what, on 
past experience, can only be described as an exceptional demand. 

In other products, and particularly in the case of our power cables, 
delays in deliveries again arise wholly from the irregular and inadequate 
supplies of raw materials. Prior to the war manufacturers and assembly 
factories were in the happy position of being at the receiving end of 





markets and pipe lines full of component parts, raw materials, imports | 
of every kind arriving regularly and frequently at our home ports. The | 
international business, manufacturing, exporting and importing, shipping | 
and transporting machine moved smoothly with the experience gained | 


over many years, but I am afraid we have a long way to go to recover 

this position on which the prosperity and strength of Britain was built. 
Our direct exports showed a substantial increase over the high figures 

for 1946, while our indirect exports, although difficult to assess accurately 


in view of the diverse uses of our products, have again been very con- | 


siderable, but, substant’al as our total contribution has been, we have 
not achieved the high target we set ourselves, due to the common difficulty 
of supply. 

While our main efforts in 1947 have of necessity been concentrated cn 
maintaining supplies to friends of 30, 40 and even 50 years’ standing, we 
have not neglected potential future developments. The demand for most 
of our products remains at a high level, and we have in consequence a full 
order book, in some cases for two years ahead. 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

In the City, so far as the market prospect is concerned, it is a cay 
of “the debate continues.” Pinning their faith on the continue 
high level of employment, America’s obvious anxiety to keep us oy 
of bankruptcy and the new pump-priming devices at the Gover. 
ment’s command to “ stop the rot” if a recession sets in, the “ bulls” 
refuse to be panicked into selling. I must add that they are ny 
showing much desire to buy either. Against these arguments th 
“bears” point to the growing evidence of the return to buyer 
markets, the necessary foundation of international trade, the reductiog 
of profit-margins, dividend limitation and the pressure of capity 
requirements on available resources. These are telling points, ang 
although I do not admit the necessity for a full-blooded slump ¢f 
the old type, I am prepared for a phase both in business and sto 
markets in which the trend is towards lower levels. 


OIL DIVIDEND POLICY 


Any doubts which may have remained as to the relative strength 
of the influences which prompted the directors of the leading gj 
companies merely to maintain their 1947 dividends in face of the 
spectacular increase in profits is removed in the full and frank annyjj 
statements of the chairmen. In the case of Anglo-Iranian, Sir William 
Fraser makes it plain that the board’s decision was in accordang 
with the Government’s clearly expressed wishes in regard 
dividend limitation, although he also drops a hint that the resultant 
strengthening of financial resources is not unwelcome in view of 
the large capital expenditure which lies ahead. Sir Andrew Agnew 
reviewing the position for shareholders of Venezuelan Oil Concessions 
explains the board’s dividend in terms of the Government’s dividend 
limitation policy, but, reading between the lines, I detect a note of 
disappointment, if not of chagrin, in his remarks. In this instance 
2 substantially higher payment could have been made without 
denying the company the command of all the liquid resources which 
it is likely to need. In the case of “ Shell” Transport Sir Frederick 
Godber leaves no room for doubt that the cautious dividend policy 
of the board had little or no connection with dividend limitation 
As I explained here, the “ Shell” company could invoke the escape 
clause, in that it is only just emerging from the set-back in earnings 
brought about by the war. In this instance the board’s decision 
not to increase the dividend above the 7} per cent. tax-free rate 
paid for 1946 was prompted by a natural and understandable desire 
to conserve resources, in view of the ambitious programme of capinl 
expenditure now being undertaken by the Royal Dutch Shell group, 

What does all this add up to in terms of investment prospects for 
shareholders ? It now seems to me to be a question, in the case 


industry will outlive dividend limitat:on. So far as one can judge, 
these companies will be “in the money” for many years, despite 
rising costs. Dividend limitation is ostensibly to run for only one 
year. I feel, however, that so long as the present Government 
remains in office dividend limitation or some other device designed 
to bring about much the same result will persist. In the case of 
“ Shell” and other companies whose dividend policy is being dictated 
by heavy capital requirements, it would obviously be unwise to look 
for anything approaching generosity in the field of dividends until 
expansion schemes are nearing completion. 


PURNELL PROFITS SURPRISE 

Those who feared that Purnell and Sons, the Bristo! publishers, 
would not be able to maintain the spectacular level of profits achieved 
in the early post-war period will be surprised by the latest results 
For the 15 months to December, 1947, gross profits reached 
£1,229,595. This works out on an annual basis at about £985,000, 
or practically the same figure as the £988,005 for 1946. As taxation 
has called for considerably less, thanks to the end of E.P.T., mt 
profit for the 15 months comes out at £579,595, or just over £460,000 
per annum, against £188,000 for the preceding year. If one deducts 
the Preference dividend requirements the annual rate of earnings 
on the Ordinary capital is now well over 300 per cent., which clearly 
leaves a handsome margin over the 80 per cent. annual rate now 
in force. At 67s. the 5s. Ordinary shares are yielding 6 per cent. 
and giving an earnings yield of about 25 per cent. I am tempted 
advise holders to keep their shares, even though my first recom- 
mendation was made when the price was well under 20s. I 
however, that there is a peak in every company’s prosperity and that 
earnings are now much more I'kely to fall than rise. My advice, 
therefore, is that holders should take their profits. 
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Photographs by Anne Fischer. 9-6 daily | overlooking the sea and golf course, which cuisine. Sea Front. Every room has own Tel. 864 
(inc. Sats.) until 17th July. Adm. free its grounds adjoin this hotel is appointed private bathroom “en suite,” G.P.O. MULLION, Cornwall, POLURRIAN HOTEL, 
ANKEL ADLER, recent paintings, at | to gratify the most discerning. Lift, Large |] Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully Overlooking famous surf-bathing beach, 
Gimpei Fils, 84, Duke Grosvenor | cocktail tounge Sports room Hard tennis Gacuned. Lat G: Tel. 2589 re-opens under the same direction as wh 
W.1. May 3720 (opening 8th June) court. Puttin Croquet. Beach huts. Free —- anses a : Hotel Bristol, and Penhallow Hotel, oe 
EFEVRE GALLER 31/134, New Bond | golf.—Write Swinnerton. Tel.: 2277 Nr. BRIXHAM, South Devon. LUPTON quay. 50 bedrooms, all with h. and ¢ 
a4 St. Al. nore. Daily 10-5.30 ,,ASTBOURNE BELLE VUE HOTEL.— HOTEL, CHURSTON FERRERS, for & 3 Lounges. Billiards, central heatin 
rag _ for Sehools.—Tate Gat- | 4 On sea-front directly opposite pier sea-cum-country holiday, a Country oo Bracing air, generous fare. Licensed tor 
4 ~ 5 ot and cold water spring interior mat- atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the Residents Tariff with pleasure 
etery, June 18th-July 8th Weekdays | tresses and bed lights in all rooms Excel- gates. sea bathing and fishing, tennis, 
10-6 Sundays 2-6 lent cuisine —’Phone 3203 dancing. Billiards, Bridge Licensed. MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. For fine 
ATE GALLERY Samuel Courtauld A URNE.—Ssaview Hotet.—You Details with pleasure. Tel.: Churston 81338. S@nds, bracing air and plenty of sunshine 
Memorial Exhibition until 31st August. will not fare better elsewhere. for at Stay at THE GRAND (Tel. 190), open 
10- 6 _Sundays 2-6. this licensed hotel on the front and in the y, Eneen BY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK from Easter to October, or at THE 
= front rank the aim of the management is TEL. For the City man and all appre- MANOR HOUSE, open all the vear round. 
ACCOMMODATION, VACANT the provision of the best Consequently, cstive of a Country home xolf, Tennis. Both famous for food, wines and service, 
AND WANTED the Seaview has _ become famed for its Billiards, Bridge, and a creative | Chef. Tel. 9. 
- Catering, Cellar. Comfort and Courtesy Licensed. Tel: Ravensbourne 1172. NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. AA 
OMFORTABLE Home in bachelor estab- | Telephone: Eastbourne 4870 (three lines). ir # Star. Open all the year. A _ mild 
lishment for bachelor or widower re- NORTFIELD EL. IDMOUTH,. BUDE. Sands, sea, sunshine, lovely air poo - F : 
1 HOT gS 18) “ . ; climate Enjoyable any time. An hotel 
tired from business Beautiful country, 40 Drevon.—AA R.A.C. Pertection and food, comfortable accommodation. All where there is always something to 4 
miles from London Large garden and | in comfort and Seneuhed cuisine. Excellent these and more at THE GRENVILLE, one jijjiards. bridge, dancing 18-5 le 0, 
land. Not a guest house.—Box 17B wines. In own charming grounds superb.y of Cornwall's leading hotels. Open all (ours. ad 4 > hole golt 
ray q so kitche n . ; joining. Good fo and well- 
1 LET, Furnished Room wn kitchen: | situated overlooking the sea.—Tel.: 3/4. the year. Tel.: Bude 15 stocked cellars attractive cocktail bar 
use of bath. Herefordshire.—Bcx 11B NOWEY. . “ORNWALL PENLEE worm, CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE HO@EL. Central heating. Tel. 2211 1 
QC icense Beautiful position above the . 
TRAVEL rocks at Harbour mouth Two minutes’ he'd piultable for all —_ A NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE 
BY Arr To Bairtany.—Travel by air to| walk from bathing beach and golf. Large 1 ‘ing Billiards. Golf. Club Cocktail HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL, nr. Hols- 
Dinard (90 mins a. plane). Depar- ~~ H. and c. all bedrooms. Interest- ore NM : his Ds Pig og worthy, offers attractive terms, good 
tures every Saturday ne 26 to September food, exc ellenti v cooked oom. Monthly I ance and ca a food, every comfort and cheerful service 
ll. Bight-day tour to Dinard (Hotel de la { RANTCH HEST VICARAGE, Cam- makes aaa eg a in the atmosphere of a Country House 
Mer), £25.—Full particulars of this and BRIDGE Visitors received for periods |} Directors. e.: —— Rough shooting. 5 miles of good trout 
other tours os CO-OPERATIVE RAVEL of one or two weeks DOWNDERRY Torpoint, Ss. Cornwall. shing. 
Seavice, Dept. °F... Leman &.. BAL MANSARD | RESTAURANT |] THE WIDE SEA HOTEL. A comfortable, PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A {ull 
London, E.1, -" any.C.T.S. Branch Office serves goc? food and wine in quiet 20 d hotel in one of the sunniest Quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount's 
‘LIVER'S Travels for the best escorted | and civilised surroundings. Open for |} “o-roomed, noel it ome in easy reach of Bay. The best headquarters for seeing th 
or independent Continental holidays. | morning coffee, lunch and tea —196 Totten. Ply —* Child on narticularis welcome. Cornish Riviera, from St. Ives to Ls a's 
16 days Switzerland 35 gns.; 16 days Italian | ham Court Rd. Ws ymout ren particularly ) . i , s t and’s 
Miss W. M. Eliott, Proprietress, invites End and the Lizard. Write Manager. 
Dolomites, 38 gns. (an amazing holiday: ARGE Country House on Thames takes - Full for A Tel. 240 
movataine lakes, i reese. Aa paying guests July, August.—Box 12B. FOU enqunrs. (rus Se Auge.) Se. S ascneee. Sussex av the South 
of blue orapee?: 1 ays Frenc ivie ooa, comturtaoie Downs. UERS "a r. London, % 
gns ; 16 days Austrian Tyrol, 35 gns. Prices wwe a set in the Gast Need wo my Ad a ~~ mins const. > ae. station. Unusual comfort 
include 2nd class return fares, reservations. | midst of beautiful scenery —The Grange. tinction and charm. Beautifully situated Old-world charm Delightful location. 
full board at good hotels, tips, tax ae far | zhureh Preen near Shrewsbury on own foreshore facing South Lovely Farm and garden produce, varied and 
citing excursions. Sverywine arranged for OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorset.— sands, running water and telephone al! appetising meals (invariably commended) 
you. Write now for ochure, stating Lovely gardens all amenities. excellent Sedrenme Club 1 - Tel: est Excellent golf, tennis (hard courts), riding 
country.—11 a street Pall Mall. | food. own produce. Good bus services. w — 3228. a fishing, lovely walks. Admirable ‘centre 
London, 8 Bridge. Brochure on request. Tel.; 162 nt ae good bus services. Licensed. Tel.: Pul- 
‘OLIDAYS. IN AUSTRIA AGAIN! —Come T*% Iogat. Horet for the ideal holiday in ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE borough 86 
and spend your holiday rediscovering an ideal setting: the Downs Hort, ODGE HOTEL for residence or a break 
the old appealing charm of the Austrian | Hassocks, Sussex, at the foot of the lovely — responsibilities. All rooms fitted nemens HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
countryside, with its glorious landscape of | South Downs. Here only one .hour from . and c. and gas fires Beautiful HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
woods, mountains and quaintly picturesque | ondon on main Brighton line, you can gardens and good food. London only 20 that famous view of the Thames. Offtss 
villages. Selected hotels will satisfy every | enjoy exceptional food. real co mfort, truly miles. Egham Station buses and Green Quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
requirement, and you will be delightfully | personal service. First-class appointments Line coaches pass door. Tel.: Egham 359. from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
surprised by the good food specially pro- | pully licensed. 7 acres lovely grounds. Mild West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 
vided for our guests.—For particulars, climate Billiards, hard tennis courts Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL §HANKLIN, Isle of Wight. DAISH’S. That 
apply to any Travel AGENT as quickly 88 / Pacilities for golf and riding Near cinema AND COUNTRY CLUB. Glorious position. famous English Hostelry provides Food, 
possible assage, electrical treatment medicinal extensive private park and gardens, over- Wine, Comfort and Courtesy in. the 
» baths available at Hotel. Moderate charges looking Exe Estuary. Tennis, Archery. traditional stvie of yore at all seasons 
HOLIDAYS —Write Director, or ‘phone Hassocks 630 Riding, Golf, Fishing Highest standard Dancing, Golf, Riding. Mine Host, George 
ILL LOVERS offer hospitality in pic- HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL Rye catering Home produce Supreme com- Spencer. Tel. 2274 (all rooms). 
turesque old farmhouse in heart of has now reopened G food, soft fort Open all year Apply for terms. 4d 
Welsh mountains, Remotely situated near | beds) a warm alll Radiator and hot Resident Director. Tel.: Exmouth 3072. SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAMP- 
Liyn Geirionydd Warmth and comfort | water in every bedrc STEDE HOTEL For many, this long- 
and excellent food. Modern conveniences YWOROSAY CASTLE. Isle of Mull, Scot- FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Forair established 65-bedyoom, licensed Hotéi, 
ens, Pully booked Aug. 14th-28th.— land. Fully licensed Large Gardens that braces, sum that tans, cooking that under the personal direction of Mr. and 
Bonner, Penrallt near Trefriw,. Tel. |Home Farm All country life facilities pleases. and cocktails that cheer; for Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 
Lianrwst 166 . Under the Proprietor’s personal supervision nights of biiss and days of fullness. A and to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 
OLIDAY PLAN’? Pity Toms har Sresheve on application Tel.: Craig- first-class hotel for long or short holidays. sense. From 7gns. Brochure with pleasure 
vacancies at hand-picked news Y rPARERS RESTAURANT pee Sunny, sheltered position. Fully licensed. Tel.: Shanklin 2101. Full until Sept. 
Seven nights Black from £8 12s ; r zs JRAN A Tel. 285¢ TRLE- 
Clacton 8 lls 6a. Exmouth £6 16s., W CONTINENTALE and Snack Bar. 20, yee even. Ss. Sever, 5 eee 
Keswick £8 6s., Morecambe £8 2s., South. | Granville Place, Orchard St.. W.1. MAYfair ower onnest. S. WALES. CASWELL *%! . irst-class fully 
sea £7 7s., Ventnor £8 8s.. Windermere | 5125. Between Mount Royal and Selfridges BAY Wonderful sands, sea seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
£8 10s.—P TA 309F Regent St.. W.1. | Open 11 a.m, till 11 p.m, Tables bookable Bathi a. aan, good Golf and Tennis. fitted with hot and cold running water 
RELAND Book now at first-class coast | for dinner. “Lunck and Dinner, 5/- (No Modernly designed and equipped. This and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
hotel near Dublin. Own farm produce, | house charges). Renowned for our excellent hotel, with its high catering standards, squash, badminton. billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 
12 ans. p.w. Also Jersey France and Dutch | cuisine and pastries from our own bakery provides an idyllic base for a perfect stone 382, 383, 
Yacht Cruises.—Acxrorps Travet AGencr, | Private parties catered for holiday Cocktail Bar. Weekly Dance. yENTNOR, 1.W. ROYAL HOTEL. Se. 
15, Princes Arcade Piccadilly, London ’, ——_ Case Sue een teomtwes at Tel.: Mumbles 68057 sunshine, and perfect comfort Pacing 
REGent 3311 country house in estate of cres s in view o 
‘UMMER Holidays at Bournemouth. Ex. | Monntaineering salmon and trout fishing HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. BIRCH oy — wd a Te. 
Ss perienced master is again arranging , Slwoting. riding. golf and all pleasures of HOTEL. Ideal for warm and comfortabie 186. Trust Houses, Limited 
holidays for boys (and a few airis) of' seaside holiday —Panrerpat Hatt. Aber- accommodation Excelleri travel facilities. . , : 
preparatory and public school age; also “<.vey. Merioneth Frequent fast electric trains—London 45 WINDERMERE. OLD ENGLAND HOTEL. 
~"hrist ’ < — Wri TES 7 recasc — minutes. Lovely garden, swimming pool, Facing south-west with gardens to the 
Christmas trip to French Alps Write C \ EST SUSSEX.—Wooproto, Frernuurst " 
Racsett, Woodhouse Broadmark Lane is @ private hotel offering first-class squash courts—tennis courts Inclusive water’s ge. One of the finest centres 
Rustington. Sussex * | comfort. excellent home-produced food, and terms from 8) gns. in Hotel, 7) gens. in for the Lakes. Good arrangements for 
YWITZERLAND.—Holiday _ chalet recreation in beautiful country within’ easy || Garden House. Resident Proprietor. Tel.: car hire. Tcl. 49. | Manageress: 
Riffelalp available Ist Siee 9S. | reach of London.—Postal address and Haywards Heath 670. Lodge. Trust Houses, Limited. 
Also for next summer from May.—Mirss / station: Haslemere. Surrey. Mr. and Mas. 
Orrennetm, Checkendo: Reading Nicnoras Hargagison, Fernhurst 276 
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PricE Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
VOLUME THE HUNDRED AND EIGHTIETH, 1948 
A > i Frl ’ . 
INDEX FROM JANUARY 2nd TO JUNE 25th, 1948, INCLUSIVE. 
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